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Doctor Langdon’s Dilemma 


BETWEEN FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 


By Kate Erskine 





Sean tik: Doctor was very busy that even 
aiiee ing, more so than usual; there had 
ase. Leon an epidemic of measles in the 
town among the children, and to use 
Parson Brown's expression, ‘* Providence has 
n ft to grievously afflict us.’’ The Parson 
was a thoroughly good man, none better, 
but he had acquired the habit of laying 
everything to Providence, and if one should 
have ventured to speak to him of natural 
lawns, or to have reminded him that the 
disease in question was brought into town by 
Mrs Stimpson’s little niece, and possibly 
not sont directly from above, he would have 
qu ned that person's religious principles, 
rat least thought him not strictly orthodox. 
Hut tinally the last visit was made, the last 
patient relieved, with cheery assurances 
fa speedy recovery, and the Doctor sprang 
unto his buggy, turned the horse’s head 
vard home, and gave him the rein. 


e 


It was a beautiful evening; the moon shin- 

ng clear and full, causing the trees to cast 

r shadows weird and fantastic across the 

id, and the mountain plainly visible in the 

tince. The Doctor, leaning in a corner of 

carriage with the reins loosely held in his 

1 sat buried in thought. He had much 

tothink of -every good physician has, and his 
heart and soul were in his work. 

it this evening they were bent in another 

tion: old associations were flooding his 

ry, causing his pulse to beat now slow, 

fist, and once a great wave of color 

| over his face; he put up his hand as if 

eal it, although there was no one to 

The stars still twinkled cheerily, and 

on now put forth an increase of bright- 

\hich seemed to wrap him alone in its 

rhyeht. And so he was carried along 

sudden stopping of the horse and 

Wycoff's voice roused him from his 


is a warm welcome that passed 
the two men: only a few words, but 
‘rong grasp of the hand and look of 
nee told volumes. It spoke of the 
endship of the past, and faith in the 
notwithstanding the years that had 
}since they last met 
irong natures as these two had 
inge as they approach middle life; 
intil they have mingled freely with 
1, used it, been used by it; tasted 
ows as well as the joys of life that 
at liberty tosay, “‘ I think this,’”’ or, 
e made up my mind to that,’’ and 
on with the airof the taught—never of 
her For is not life a continual 
ininspiration? This being the belief 
trine of both, it was with a consider- 
Jree of curiosity and interest that they 
for the developments sure to take 
ining the summer months they were 
“wsther 
tremember, Allan, that I have often 
you of the Sherwins who live here, 
t few of our people who meet at the 
once a weck to have what we term 
ry evening.’ Well, this is theregu 
ht, and I want you to go and get 
nt IH form your 


ited with those who will 


liate circle while here 
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nydon spoke these words with some 
id when his friend had accepted 
cre driving toward their destina 


} a or | , ‘ f 
S lw same undercurrent of 


nd * 


take a look at them while they are 


busily talking, and first as to their appear 
ance. The moon is just touching Allan 
Wycoff's face. Five feet nine in height, 
bread-shouldered and lithe, the kind of man 
who appears to equal advantage in a tennis 
or dress suit. Medium complexion, inclining 
toward the dark; gray, restless eyes, and 
brown wavy hair and mustache. A strong 
light shows that the hair is slightly streaked 
with gray; but that is not always a sign of 
age, and Allan Wycoff carries his thirty-six 
years with the youthfulness of air that 
marked him ten or more years before. 
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Doctor Langdon is a decided contrast to his 
friend. Two inches taller when standing 
perfectly straight—but that he seldom does, 
having a slight stoop, but without being 
round-shouldered—he is also broad, and 
somewhat stouter. Very fair hair and close 
cut beard, not of the auburn shade, but the 
silvery, which has the darker skin, and now 
that he is tanned, makes it appear still 
darker. His eyes are a deep blue; quiet eyes, 
with a kindly light in them. This summer 
he will be thirty-eight. 

These men had always known one another, 
first as little fellows at school where they 
fought for and against each other—in short, 
conducted themselves as most small boys do, 
without exactly knowing why they liked or 
felt drawn toward one another—but as they 
grew up and entered college this uncertain 
feeling strengthened into the strongest of 
friendships, marked with a thorough respect 
for the views and sentiments of the other, to 
be accepted or repulsed as his light showed, 
but never to be scoffed at. 

After leaving college Allan Wycoff studied 
law, and passed his examination for the Bar 
in such a manner as to cause the old lawyers 
to shake their heads and warrant him great 
success in his profession; and this prophecy 
he had thus far fulfilled, for at the present 
time he is a lawyer of growing reputation in 
New York with an already large practice 
This summer, however, feeling the need of a 
long rest, he had come into the country. 
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Doctor Langdon commenced his practice in 
Brooklyn, but before the second winter was 
passed the severe winds warned him that he 
could not stand the climate and must go 
elsewhere. How he came to be still in that 
“heathenish place in the mountains,’’ as his 
friends called it, after tem years had passed 
and his health was fully established, was a 
problem they could not solve; indeed, they 
had given it up long ago, but a few knew part 
of his reason for remaining, and suspected the 
rest. This was, that before the two years 
had passed which he had pledged himself to 
remain, he felt convinced that here lay his 
life-work. In this little mountainous town, 
surrounded by so many others like it, needing 
and longing for the services of a good ply 
sician—yes, here he would spend the rest of 
his days, driving over the hills and through 
the valleys, bringing life to this one and com 
fort to that one to whom it had been denied 

This decision had not been an easy one. If 
Doctor Langdon had been enough of a recluse 
to feel that, outside of his practice, his only 


ha 


ifference 


wish was to spend his time in study, sur 
place would have made but little dh 
to him, but with a social nature craving cor 


enial company when it often could not be 
had. there must. in P | . vreat 

1 {19 
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the farmhouse for the mmmer home, had 
endeavored to do so in the simplest manner 


possible and yet give it an attractive, home 
like appearance. This she had succeeded in 
doing with straw mattings, bright rugs, 
wicker furniture, and other litthe contrivances 
for comfort On the evening im question, 
the weather being quite cool, a bright wood 
fire burned in the large open fireplace 

“Tt is so pleasant sitting, around the tire 
said Mrs. Sherwin as she conducted the two 
gentlemen into the room, ‘that T told) the 
others we would not light the lamps until 
your arrival.’’ 

“And what have we done that we should 
be deprived of that pleasure? Let us enjoy it 
for a few minutes,’’ said the Doctor, smualing 
on his assembled friends 

“Very well, we will postpone lighting them 
for awhile if Mr. Wycoft will allow me to 
treat his introduction to these people in the 
same way, for if IT should attempt it mow 
there would have to be a repetition or a most 
confused medley of names and people would 
exist in his mind. In the meantime Di will 
find a seat for him beside her."' 

* Di,”’ she said, turning to her daughter 
who now approached, “DT want to introduce 
you to Mr. Wycoff; it will devolve on you first 
to make him feel he is still among the civil 
ized. And you, Doctor,’’ she comtinued with 
a laugh, ‘*T shall allow to do as you ple ase.’ 


° 


If it could be said that there was one chair 
any more comfortable than the others in the 
room, it was the one Di placed for Mr Wycott 
by the side of the chimney, a little back, so 
that his face was shaded, but several of the 
others he could see quite clearly. Woycott 
wondered whether this was intentional on 
her part; if it were not a little feminine 
manccuvring brought about that he might 
satisfy any curiosity he might have as to 
their looks before he knew their names 
But, however that might be, he felt well satis 
fied with his position, and leanimy back in 
his chair became lost ina dreamy reverie of 
his surroundings——an unusual condition for 
him to be in, but the long journey im thie 


4 
cars, followed by the evening drive with the 


breeze blowing full in his face, had 
a soothing effect and he was wel 
now to remain quict and only think, while ha 
glance wandered around the pleasant room 
resting occasionally on the faces mer him 
And so he had really entered Jack's life 
last—dear old Jack! And into one of it 
bright« t spots, too, for he ! \ 
always anticipated the family’s conuitng on the 
spring; well, he would do all he could while 
he was with him to make the summer 
unusually pleasant. Why, it almost seemed 
as if they were boys ayain; by putting up bh 
hand he could shut those strangers off from 
view and only see himoon the other Je of 
the fireplace, just as they u 1 to sit at 
lege Mrs. Sherwin seemed pleasant \ 
little Joguacion perl it ¥ 
soon to judge And Jor? Ife hid met 
remember that there w wyouny lady oan 
family, but there was alittle yar could it be 
why, of course, he wa slwit foorgrett 
that he was not the only one yrowing old 
This was the little girl he used te hear abeu 


produced 
1 content 


now yvrown into a charming: youny lady w 
out doubt He wonder 


Mr. Wveoff, did vou find your jourr t 
our little village a lony and rr Hie es ’ 
Wreoff roused himself, and answered t 
quae tion put tr, aim ‘ , ‘ 
thoughts with the uny 

feelings that 
that he had t ' 


before 


The lamps were brought ino and placed at 
either end of the room, the shades to the win 
dows drawn, and fresh logs thrown on the 
fire. The ladies took out their fancy work, 
drew up around the tables, and commenced a 
little conversation in a low voice among them 
selves on the usual domestic topics They 
did not mind the interruption, however, when 
Mrs. Sherwin brought Mr. Wycoff up to be 
introduced; in fact, what woman does object, 
be she young or old, married or single, to 
meeting a fine looking man, fresh from the 
best the world affords, and with fs flavor 
still pervading bis air and conversation 

“Mrs. Allyn, of Boston, Mr. Wycoff; Miss 
Hloward, of the same city; Mme Vandeville. 
Mr. Platt,’’ and so on, in) the usual pet 
functory manner of society introductions 


Mr. Wycoff seated himself beside Mrs 
Allyn, thinking as he did sothat she was very 
attractive, and so she certainly was. No one 
denied it, not even the lady herself. Seo it 
was taken quite as a matter of course that 
Allan Wycoff should seat himself beside her 
Miss Hloward surveyed them across the table 
good old Mme. Vandeville pave a satistied 
purr — a queer little note she always made 
when well content and smoothed down the 
folds of her one black silk. She had known 
edith Allyn for twenty years and had loved 
her with a strong love. It was a pretty sight 
always to see them together, for bkdith 
returned with equal ardor the warm affection 
of her old teacher 

My friends,’’ called out the hostess at this 
point, the hour of grace has extended itselt 
this evening thirty minutes Mr Woyeoff, we 
hold you responsible for that It is) now 
nine o'clock, and [To move that we proceed to 
business,’’ and she handed a copy of Brown 
ing’s Poems to the Doctor The Doctor 
does not enjoy Browning very much, she 
explained to Mr. Wyeoff, ‘so we think at 
very good of him to read his poems to us, but 
before long we shall read something he does 
like and so try to repay him." 

It was a refreshing sight, when she had 
concluded, to see Mr. Platt come forward 
tuke a chair, and place at directly in) front of 
the reader, determined to do bis duty, at 
least, as a listener 

But this trait was only one of the many 
that were peculiar in the character of Ma 


Vhiatt Ile wore, for instanes thie " 
Tot tne uimer and winter, not tmeanin; 
literally, that he never replaced them by " 
5, but they were always of the same te 
ture heavy broadeloth and his boots of t! 
thickest He had evidently piven th 
eet of dress a preat deal of con le rat t 
forever since he wa + youny nian (and | 
ist xty f phe had meyer cl ye t 
Mr Platt was the LDrother of Mr Linipoot 
t wi } Jee tor Luangedom lived a 
! t ! ! irded tf t 1] 
hal prome to t t lien ¢ i} 
hy dint of « © app ition tea ft ! 
a doa snug ditt fortis J 
mer, on the first la fj | ! 
Jenki (enter ined of 
twent {i ft} «of yt ! } } 
! " I that was the ¢ nil f 
' ter bve i ' ° lf 
t } rybedly liked f | ! 
qua t ‘ ' L } 
a tie “ i t 
’ +} ‘ 
d oe tae 
he really ' that 
, ‘ ‘ 
It 1 t feu } 
‘ +} ‘ 
last ] 
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THE 


The Song of the Surf 


iy Adam 


HITE steeds of ocean, that leap wit 


On the bar of rromstome steep 


hi 


ndsay Grordon 


ha hollow and wearisome roar 


ot a fathom’ s length from the shore, 


Is there never a seer nor sophist canounterpret your wild refrain 


When speech the harshest and rough 


est 


, 


is seldom studied mn vain 


My ears are constantly smitten by that dreary monotone 


In a hierogivphie tis written 


hl 


Gathering, growing, and swelling, and surging, and shivering ‘y 


s spoken ina tongue unknown 


What is the tale you are telling? Whatis the drift of your lay? 


You come. and your crests are hoary 


“ 


ith the foam of your countless vears 


You break, with a rainbow of glory through the spray of your glittering tears 


Is your song a seng of gladness? a pacan of joyous sight ? 


Ora watl of discordant sadness for the wrongs you never can right 


Por the empty seat by the pgele ? few 
Por the bride. sitting: sad, amed sonngele 
bor \evur ravenous pools of stietion 7 
} 


or vour ceasele 


Not far from this place, om thes ind 


, 


vildren ’reft of their sire 7 


and pale by the flhokerimmy tire ? 


for vour shattering: billow swe 


J work of destruction ? for your hunger msatrable 


an 


I? 


, 


the shingle dry 


Hie lay with bis battered face upturned to the frowning sky 


When vour waters washed and swelled high over his drowning head 


} 


Wher bis nostrils 
When meainst the rocks he was burl 
On the shores of another world. ont 


On the verge of annihilation, did at « 


Thi ridden interpretation of your im 


Mortal’ that which thou askest, ask 
bcvl thou foolishly taskest u \« 
Might. more mighty, impels us ve 
He whe gathers and swells us curb 
Dhinkest thou the wave that shatter 
Tittle te us it matters 


aned lunges were fille 


} 
‘ 


d 
bie 


1 when his feet and hands were as lead, 


ind sucked under again te the sea, 
brink of eternity 
ne to that se ymin strony, 


, 


tical, weird dike song 


riot thew of the wave 


rit 
" 


q 


ist-our dot fudtill 
! 


too at Plis wall 


uestroneth Plis decree ? 


and naught at matters to thes 


Not thus munmuring idly, we from our duty would swerve 


Qyer the world spread widely, ever 


" CONSEQUENCES OF 
oe Oe oe, Oa Oe ee, ee ee, 


N FRONT of the Stoners’ house two 
little girls, children of a neighbor, 
were playing with their dolls, when 
suddenly the younger of them said 

‘Dib tell you what) let's play funeral’ 
‘How 
"Well, we can play that my Josephine 
Maude dolly died, and that we burted her 
That will be splendid’ Let's have her 
die at once 
Immediately after the death of Josephine 
Maude her grief stricken mother said 
Now, Katie, we must put crape on the 
doorknob to let folks know about at You 
and yet the long black 
vorl mamma wore when she was in THPOUAP DD Taye 
for grandpa 





run over to our house 


Katie went away and soon returned with a 
omy Dlack mourning veal It was quickly 
tied te Mr toner front door bells then 
the bereft) Dorothy's prioef broke out afresh, 
and she wailed and wept so vigorously that 
Mis Stoner put her head out of an upper 
witiclow wn sand 


Vou little gaurts are making too much 


nome chown there Mir Stoners all and vou 
chisturb hii Tthink you'd better run home 
and play tow My husband wants to sleep 
Phe children gathered ap them dolls and 
playvthiny md departed, sobbing orn thea 


disapporntient as they went down the road 


o 

Nlary Somme wl passed them al k 
a! hut on tl other side of the street 
| the children = te be playin it 
tt reathy hy ked Shae anne 
yp | t bserve the cray n 
t loork 

Mros ! i e said te herself 
Poor San } knew he was all, but Pd ne 
dea that he was at all duamyerous T must 


stopoonomy wav home and tind out about at 
She would have stepped then af at had 
not been for her caperme te carry the news 
to those who might mot have heard at \ 
hittle further on she met an acquammtance 


Aint heard lout the trouble yr at thie 


Stoners have veu she asked 

WW! it tr ble? 

Sam Stoner is dead Phere’s Chap ant 
the doorknol Twas ain there vesterdas 
and Sam was up and round the house, but I 
‘ ihkd see that he wa i yornd deal worse than 
heor his wife had any idea of, and TE ain't 

hs prised 

My goodness mi To must find time te 

Pa } ‘ es hie 

Mir s }™ j it the v hare pret 
tt ! look for a letter, but 
cally t amt) ohiet nformiation to Dhan 
Wa t h \ ! Mrastet 

iH . & Qe 9 he ked 

~ ‘ 7 ’ 

Hi \ 

‘ 
t x i 

1 krow But | t 1 WW ! i 

long t I could see it if others ¢ ildn't 


We 


- How the Village was Upset © 
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labor and serve 
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“Well, well! PU go round to the house 
soon as my Mattie comes home 

Phe news spread now from another source 

Job Higley, the grocer's assistant, returned 
from leaving some things at the house full 
of indignation 

Phat Mrs. Stoner aint no more feelin’ 

than a damp post,’ sard Job, indignantly, to 
hisemployver °° There's crape on the door 
knob for poor Sam Stoner; an’ when T left 
the groceries Mrs Stoner was cookin’ a joint, 
cool as a cucumber, an’ singin’ ' Ridin’ ona 
Load of Play’ loud as she could screech; an’ 
when Tsard Twas sorry about Sam, she just 
laughed an’ said she ‘thought Sam was all 
right.’ an’ them af she didn't go to jokin’ me 
about my courting Tildy Hopkins! 


e 


Old Mrs Peavey came home with an 
equally scandalous tale 

“T went over to the Stoners’ soon as. I 
heered ‘bout poor Sam,’ she said, ‘ an’ af 
you'll believe me, there was Mrs. Stoner 
hangin’ out clothes ano the back vard I 
went roun’ te where she was, an’ she says, 
jestas flippant as ever, ‘Merey! Mrs. Peavey, 
where'd vou drop from?’ T felt sos’ prised 
an’ disgusted that TPsavs: ° Mrs. Stomer, this 
wamighty selemn thing,’ an’ af she didn’t 
jest look at mean’ laugh, with the crape for 
pear Sam danglin’ from the front door bell 
knob, an’ she says, ' TP don't see nothin’ very 
olemn ‘bout washin’ an’ hangin’ out some 
oe Sam's old shirts an’ underwear that he'll 
never Wear agin Im pom’ to work ‘em 
Up ante carpet rags af they ain't too far pome 
for even that 

Mis) Stoner.’ To says the neighbe 

willtalk dreadfully if vou ain't more care wr 
an she got real angry, an’ said af the neigh 
bors would attend to their business she'd 
attend te hers TI turned an’ left without 
even goin ite the house 

The Carbury Weekly Star, the only paper 
inthe village, came out two hours later with 
this announcement in bold type 

We stepour press to announce the unexpected 
death of our highly respected fellow-citizen, Mr 


Samuel Stoner, this afternoon A more extended 
nothoe Ww ippear neat week 
Unexpected’ T should) sav se'"' said 


Mr Samuel Stoner in growing wrath and 
amazement as he read this announcement in 
the paper 


There is the minister coming im at the 
praate interrupted bis wate “Do calm 
down, Sam He's coming to make arrange 
ments fer the funeral 1 suppose blow 


ridiculous 
Mr Havens, the minister. was surprised 
when Mr. Stoner opened the door and said 


Come right in, pastor, come right) in 
My wif ! but I give you the main 
t ! f \ sant t ‘ thead witl 
‘ 

‘ 
\ Stoner Kat and | left 
i l black veil tied to your door 
knob when we were plaving over here, and 


I'd like to have it Phe Washington Post 


‘ ‘ sa A. J J, x A. 4, i m. -. 
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T IS a curious and interesting study 
to compare the various materials 
which serve the different nations of 
the world as the basis of their bread. 

In England, says a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal, wheaten bread is within the reach 
of all, and takes its place so readily as 
man’s natural food that rarely a thought 
is given to the fact that, after all, only 
the inhabitants of a small portion of the 
earth's surface enjoy such afood. It is only, 
too, during the last century that wheaten 
bread has become altogether general in 
England, for Eden, in his State of the Poor 
(written) in 1797), says, referring to 
Cumberland tt was only a rich family that 
useda peck of wheat in the course of the year, 
and that was used at Christmas."’ If visitors 
came at other seasons they were regaled on 
thick oatcake But about this time English 
laborers in the Midlands and in the South 
began to refuse to eat common bread—made 
of wheat, rve, barley, in equal proportions 
saving they ‘had lost their rye teeth,’’ and 
they demanded wheaten loaves instead. A 
century earlier than this, barley and rye 
bread were always eaten. Charles I, of 
England, speaks of the ‘‘poorer sort of peo 
ple whose usual bread was barley.’’ 


o 


But although, at the present day, wheat is 
used across the mid-temperate zone, in more 
northerly districts, and in) some parts of 
Germany, rye replaces it. Rye bread is less 
nutritious than wheaten, and has a more dis- 
tinetive flavor, The well-known German 
‘Pumpernickel’ is rye bread. Although at 
first as dark color and sour, curious taste 
render it unpalatable to English folk, yet, if 
compelled to eat it for a short time, they 
acquire a distinct liking for it. In the 
remoter parts of Sweden the poorer people 
only make and bake their rye cakes twice a 
year, and store them away, so that eventually 
they are as hard as bricks. Farther north 
still, barley and oats become the chief bread- 
corn. But it is in the bleak barrenness of 
the far north that the ingenuity of man steps 
in to provide himself with bread. 

In dreary Lapland, men would starve did 
they trust altogether to grain; so they eke 
out their scanty store of oats with the inner 
bark of the pine; and the two together, well 
ground and mixed, are made into large flat 
cakes, Cooked in a pan over the fire, and thus 
form very good bread. In more = dreary 
Kamchatka, the pine or birch bark by itself, 
well macerated, pounded, and baked, fre- 
quently constitutes the whole of the native 
bread food. Bread and butter to a young 
Kamchatkian is) represented by dough of 
pine bark spread with seal fat—not a very 
appetizing combination, to English notions 
And not only the bark of the pine is thus 
utilized for food; the dwellers in) certain 
parts of Siberia cut off the young shoots, and 
grind them down to form their flour 
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In Iceland even the hardy pine is wanting; 
but the Teelander declares that ‘‘ a bountiful 
Providence sends him bread out of the very 
stones." He scrapes a lichen—the Iceland 
mess —off the rocks, and grinds it into fine 
flour, which serves him both for bread and 
puddings, and also as a thickening for his 


broth Thus, truly, has) stern experience 
taught him to live where most would 
starve In the sterile parts of Russia, in 


Pennsylvania, China, and other Eastern 
countries, buckwheat —the seed of the brank 

is pressed into man’s service. Usually 
considered only a food for the lower animals, 
it still makes a fairly palatable bread, 
although its dark, somewhat violet. tinge 
creates a prejudice against it. As we pass 
from the mid-temperate zone southward, we 
find new bread materials appearing. In parts 
of Italy and Spain, chestnuts are cooked, 
ground into meal, and used both for making 
bread and thickening soup. Millet isa grain 
of much service inthe south of Europe; while 
certain varieties known as ‘‘durra’’ and 
“sorghum’’ furnish a very white flour, mak 
ing capital bread, to the natives of India, 
China, Egypt, Arabia, and Asia Minor 
Millet has a further interest for us because it 
is credited with being the earliest grain used 
in the art of bread-making, an art so ancient 
that its origin is lost in obscurity The most 
primitive bread was simply a tough paste 
made by mixing flour, water and milk 
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Rice is another grain whose serviceable 
ness in this respect has been recognized from 


a very early date Solomon's well-known 


saving Cast thy bread upon the waters and 

} ee } le , ‘ 

t ishalt tind it r many day Ss ven 
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the Nile is lying n the Jar ul n China 

: ™ , lil ain ae ' 

tis eve i ed mboo rafts covered 


re | 4 
with earth, and fixed in the middle of a rive r 
ora lake 


Rice is still the staple food of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and the inhabitants of 


<- 
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many parts of India, and is als, largely 
used in Mexico and some parts of th ¢. — 
World. Rice is not so valuable food as 


some other cereals, as the proportion of the 
nitrogenous matter (gluten) contained in it 
is less, but it is very easily digested, and 
is eaten in large quantities by those who de- 
pend upon it as the food of their daily life 
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Before we turn our attention away from the 
grains which serve as the basis for bread. 
some reference must be made to the maize or 
Indian corn. The native place of this most 
useful plant is somewhat of a mystery — The 
Americans claim it to be indigenous with 
them; but nowhere has it been found grow 
ing wild in the New Continent, although the 

earliest explorers found it) in cultivation 
among the aborigines. Neither was maize 
apparently known to the ancient Romans and 
Greeks; nor do we find in the records left by 
the first travelers in the East any mention or 
description of a corn at all resembling maize 
It is now, however, very widely cultivated 
not only in America, but also in Asia, Africa 
and the south of Europe—France particularly . 
In Mexico, the preparation of maize bread is 
very primitive. The husks are removed by 
hand; the corn is then soaked in hot water 
and lime for a night. The following day it 
is placed on a stone and ground with a roller 
The Mexican women then make it up into flat 
loaves, known as tortillas. 

But although grain of various kinds—that 
is, the fruit of different species of grasses— 
supplies by far the larger part of the world 
with bread, yet, just as in the regions of 
extreme cold substitutes have, perforce, been 
found for it, so, too, in the tropics other 
breadstuffs claim our attention. Thus, inthe 
Molucca Islands in the Indian Archipelago, 
the starchy pith of the sago palm—or “ liberty 
tree,’’ as the natives call it—furnishes a white, 
floury meal. This is made up into flat, oblong 
loaves, which are baked in curious little 
ovens, each oven being divided into oblong 
cells to receive the jioaves. Bread is also 
made from roots in certain countries of the 
world. Thus, Stanley in his African travels 
found the principal food of the natives below 
the Paya Falls to be derived from the tubers 
of the manioc or cassava plant—the plant to 
which we owe our tapioca. The South 


_ America natives likewise use it. 


e 


The manioc tubers are a fatal poison when 
they are eaten in the raw state, but a good and 
nutritious food if steeped in water previous 
to using. The right way to prepare this 
bread is to soak the white, soft roots several 
days, thus washing out the poison, pick the 
fibres out, dry, grind into flour, and make 
into small, round loaves. These have a 
sweet, insipid taste to Europeans. From the 
pith and roots we now pass on to succulent 
fruits serving as bread. First in this cate 
gory is the banana. This plant grows with 
great luxuriance in the tropics, and its cult! 
vation is one of the simplest kind. — It 1s also 
stated that, so far as the actual productive 
ness as food is concerned, the |anana 
surpasses all other plants; and given a 
certain area of bananas and a sim))ir sized 
area of wheat, a far larger number of pcrsons 
can be supported on the former thin on the 
latter. The unripe fruit is dried in the sun 
and reduced to flour, and the sweet bread 
therefrom is excellent and very nutrit's 

The plantain, a near relative of the }.c1ana, 
though with a richer and more lus: 
also serves a large portion of man} 
bread; in fact, the banana and planton ar 
the chief food of millions in the troy) The 
plantain fruit is not, however, usual!) ro" ed 





to meal, but, instead, ripe fruit is tos : pr 
boiled, and then eaten as we eat af ol 
wheaten bread. It is said that tht ma 
plantains are equivalent to the 9 


bread required by one man durin. 


Thus, in such luxuriant regions, a >! ggler 
for bread "’ is unknown to these f.\ 0 
ple; and yet, perhaps, the gain ts! on 
their side, for, probably, it is tot = 
struggle that we owe our greater ©1\ ’ 
° 

By far the most remarkable fruit the 

‘bread’ point of view, is that wh 4 
the very name of bread-fruit. It 3 
nous to the South Sea Islands, and es 
support of their inhabitants ; in fact 4 
does it furnish them with bread, but ' 
clothes made from the fibres of the ! ‘ 
ber, fuel—parts of the flowers— and ’ / 
juice serves as a cement The t 


medium size, with a beautiful gr ne 
and spreading branches. It belo 
same botanical order as the fig, a! 


. ‘ T 
closely allied to the nettle I 
. t oe ally a spur 1s f rm 
ry 1 , ; t has n 
; } utiful wl 
nner re ul ai beautiful 
edible part This fruit is cut 


roasted, and eaten, soon after It 1s 


ww 


If kept, it becomes tough and unj 
When eaten at its best, it 15 said . 
resemble new bread, though rather tam 


¢ 
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The Turning 


THE STORY OF AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN 
By florence Stacpoole 


CHAPTER V 


mlSQAWEET is revenge—especially to 
a4 Se women,’' wrote Lord Byron, and 
ay liarriet Steet was enjoying both the 
Pe present and the future prospect of 
Beatrice was married and 

1 as Miss Steet thought triumphantly 
& after the wedding, “* Just in the nick 


ree tness 


h. the irony of fate! the very day 
and Beatrice had started for 
om news arrived from Santiago that 
dead. He died intestate, 
done a stroke of business 
railway accident occurred which 
do him of his sons, and accordingly 
of his property came into the pos 

t hos brother Robert. 
t. although a staid young person, 
nelined naturally to primness of 
r almost vaulted over an armchair 
ne room, which stood in her way, 


~ 


imry to get upstairs after reading the 


i Tton was 
wl never 


creed of avarice was upon her, and 
ry headed miser ever contemplated 

of glittering sovereigns with) more 
wtic delight than Miss Steet did in 
wo dream of the wealth that was now 
larling grandfather’s,’’ and would 
lay —perhaps soon—be hers. 


e 


r old Mr. Burton was undoubtedly 

ind he had been confined to his bed 

nee the day when Beatrice had been 

n from under the lilac bush to receive 

nsent to her marriage with Eric 

Steet was—in imagination—already 

ling thousands a year on mansions, 

and jewels. Old) Mr. 

however, took the intelligence more 

He was grieved for the loss of his 

r. and irritated by the exultation which 

rtof Harriet’s could entirely repress 

i itooall and no amount of wealth can 

one particularly lively when suppressed 
tos hovering about one’s system. 

‘not move out of this till I feel quite 

-. Harriet; so let me hear no more 

t he replied testily, when his grand 

tor had tried to induce him to write to 
nt respecting a country place. 

Hlave vou written to Eric and Beatrice?" 

~-ked presently. ‘' Have you let them 


ites, horses 


‘hh yes, grandpapa dear!’ she answered 
It was a falsehood, however, and she 
ermined that she would keep the 
from them as long as possible. 

entyv a thought struck her. With all 
tuteness one idea had hitherto escaped 

{during the rejoicing at her grand 

tocession to his brother's money 

waif he should die before he makes 


. 


iwing it all tome!’’ And, like the 
il‘ bucket of cold water,’’ it came 
vy chill upon her hopes. ‘* How 


snow but that he may go off quite sud 
she asked herself in an agony of 


Ill go in the morning and see 
Bailey he hasn't been here for a 
TA I! wonder what the man means 


ting so important a patient? Pl 
Doctor a good shaking up.”’ 

t her threat into execution, and also 

in opportunity of asking the medical 

indid opinion as to Mr. Burton's 

1 his chances of living, pro 

next day to pay him a visit 

sopinten is bad—and I'll drive him 

rner and make him tell me," she 

herself as she rang the bell—"* I shall 

r the lawver and get him to draw up 

tather’s will without delay! ”’ 


she 


e 


eves positively glowed from the ex 
tof her suppressed emotions, and the 
vir! who opened the Doctor's door 
whtened 


Doctor in?’’ 


demanded Miss Steet 

sly. She was always imperious, net 
to domestics 

miss,” replied the maid demurely 


tell him at once that Miss Steet 
see him immediately ' and she 
nto the hall 
‘ r © was neither low nor sweet, its 
° the effect of causing the door of 
as t ypen suddenly Its occupant 
a that there was something wrong 
hoe , dl 
biarr ‘ FAVE ‘ cle« Teng] r for 
¥ s ‘ ~ ' 
° f | tt |» r B 
Ther vas a mixture f yo 
< and careless nonchalance in the 
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young fellow’s manner, which gave the 
finishing stroke to Harriet’s  discomfiture 

“Tecalled to see Doctor Bailey,’ she ex 
plained, speaking in very different: tones 
from those with which she had addressed 
the parlor maid who had opened the door 

“ Dector Bailey is from home He was 
called away suddenly to see a dying relative 
yesterday morning. I came down last even 
ing to look after his practice during his 


absence. Won't) you sit) down?’’-—and 
with an easy grace very unlike Doctor 
Bailey's fussy ways, the young Dector 


pornted at a chair and sat down himself 

‘T came,’’ said Miss Steet, disposing her 
self and her flounces in as elegant a manner 
as possible upon the stiff, upright cane chair 
provided by Dector Bailey for his patients, 
“to speak to the Doctor 
grandfather 

“Ah,” he ejaculated in atone that he tried 
to make sympathetic, although he had the 
greatest ditheulty in keeping himself from 
laughing aloud at her hypocrisy 


about my dear 


° 


The voung Doctor was by no means a fool 
He had heard Miss Steet’s address to the 
servant at the hall door, The study door 
had been open, the passage was a small one, 
and Harriet’s voice being loud it) would 
have been impossible for him to have missed 
hearing it 

“And what, may I ask, did you wish to 
say to him?"’ inquired) Doctor Bailey's 
representative when he felt that he could 
trust himself to speak. “If T can give any 
advice in the matter, pray command me" 

“Oh, vou are very good! "’ gushed Harriet 
‘I feel so uneasy about my dear grandfather 
and I wanted so much to ask Doctor Bailey 
his candid opinion as to his condition—he 
has been attending grandpapa for some 
time 

“Well, T had better come and see him, 
hadn't 1?"" inquired the young .Fsculapius, 
rising and turning to the table as if for his 
note book, but in reality to avert his face, 
for he again felt a strong inclination to laugh 

“Oho ves! Please do!’ cried Miss Steet 
eagerly. “Can you come now? Will you 
walk back with me?"’ 

* He ts ever so much handsomer than that 
odious Eric!’’ she reflected; and, during the 
short space of time that she was awaiting the 
Doctor's answer, she had commenced build 
ing a castle in the air, which, however, 
would have fallen as quickly as a house built 
of cards if she had known the thoughts of 
the young medical man 


He had no engagements at all, and was 


absolutely free till seven) o'clock But he 
was saving to himself Walk home with 
he e? No thanks ah Aloud he said 
I should be delighted, Im sure; but I 
must see a patient first, and after that Twill 
come at once 
Unfortunately, medical men are as prone 


to subterfuges as other members of society 
° 
CHAPTER VI 


vreeted the eves of Beatrice 
out of the w 
morning after their 


hE view which 
when she 
Eric's office, on the 
arrival in Birmingham 


looked] inedlow of 


was most depressing 


Beatrice had never, during the eighteen 
vears of her life, been in such a street She 
had always lived in pure air, in ai clean 
country village, among quiet. civilized peo 
ple She had never been ino a slum and 
knew nothing of cities 

Oh, Eric’ she murmured, for, to their 


unspeakable surprise and horror, the cab had 
drawn up in the 
dingy street. at a he 
the other 
it, only that the 

net standing wide open. like all the others 
in the adorned with a battered 
and weather worn 
the tithe of the man who had just retired 

[xxctor Higgins 


horror str 


this squalid 
like anv of 
surrounded 
} 


middle of 
use exactly 
dirty tenements which 


centre of its door, which was 


street. was 


brass plate still bearing 


While 1 


sh the street 


was cken 


vehicle had been 


he had thought 


crawling throu 


swas buta d 


short cut to that in which the house and oft 
stead. but here it was There was t ibit 
i: e the matter: there was the na + 
ii iat thin © P } , ‘ 
shir k v Ar! a aerT 

(, r Ha t ro exper 
t ye right ! t 
not hav ved the possit t 


EVENING POST 


“Why. sor, TP womder at vour « 
the place I reallw deo sand 
butcher whe « 


corner of the 


ominyg mte 
ara Peete nt Tettle 
armies? oom obarsimess at) the 


street 


Eric, having found me drags nor appliances 
of any sert in the apothecary shop. which 
was part of the purchase. me dector mer any 
sum oof him. and only a coarse woman oon 


come cout te: try 
to ind a nenthber whe would give him some 
information He had understood that Doctor 


Higgins would be at the 


«* 


pessessnon of the howse. had 


hese te meet and 
mntreduce ’ hom te hes pratrents 

I really deo’ reqecatedt the 

Why?) asked Eri He coulda 
more than a meonmesyilabls 

Because, sir irites thre 
tep of Doctor Higgins. seo te say 
fight shy of vou Deda t vou 
Higgins?” the butcher queried 

* No.”’ was the reply, ‘bat DP have 
his practice 

“ Rowught his practice’ Why, cf 
you know there was ne practice to buy! 


Peourteher 

toutter 
coming Place on 
will 
Dh tor 


™ cnpole 


know 
terucht 
aqeetimse 


e 


that | 


ently bey 


actually felt the nausea 
ated 


his nature whioh 


Erie 
precedes a farnting ft 
ful effort: of 
pulsive, was by 


usually 
i peer 
theugh om 


the Means weak overcame 


the temdemev tee sweeen The theugeht of 
Beatrice alome aon the tilthy house with the 
drunken woman ser Pte brace him up 
How could be give wav while she needed 
pretection ? 

Dell me . ihe please be so kime 
as to tell me exvervthineg ! ma care abescolunte 
stranger —Dve never even beon iin) Birming 


ham till this evening’ 
Well, sir, the fact Thoctor Pliggins was 
areal bad lat’ He 1 1 a Tittle practice to 


begin with, but, what with his muddlin 


, 


ways, his gomn’ in debt all over the place 
and his treatment of any patients he did get 
breakin’ a here, and 
broken arm all crooked there, and net comin’ 
to bad cases when he and 
he very seon Test it all Why. there's: met 
a house within a omile that would trast: him 
to attemd so There's 
heaps of Cospitals and: cheap dispemsaries all 
over the place. vou see. sir and there 
need for folk te put up with such treatment 
so the end of mt was he 
* Sealed enrt’ 


paw Lome settin’ a 


was wanted soon 


much as a suk cat! 
S the 


was sold out 

repeated bow aubuast 
‘But where has he gone? He bas actually 
robbed me’ Twill have struck off 
the medical list’ him te 
justice and make him refund the meomey he 
has get from me by false pretemses' 


his mame 


Tecan surely bring 


Ves remarked the butcher dryly ves 
vou can—when veu catch him 
keric started. fer be had forgotten that 
Important pxornt Try sperte cot proline tele 


graphs and telephomes. itor mot always an 


easy matter te trace defaulters 

Is no clew tobe had as te where he ts 
greene ? 

Nota ghost of a clew' exclarmed) the 
man “He la bee fore 


Wieser seuera aayve 
knew he had really left I 
that tipsy woman he left i cl 


ATLY Cothe SUpopese 
irge was well 


bribed. for she kept saying Pexpect (im in 
every minute.” trl at lest, when she pot very 
tight. she let out ‘ew ft for pod 
Then Bric reali that it was both und 
nities] ame useless t tor { ? foirther t 
the conversation. and that Beate Sas caleone 
with the ‘‘t Ts\ fiagrest aco bye towok leave of 
the good-hearted little butcher, who ga 
him what, although it wocheap not alwa 
to be had —sineere s } 
oe 
Dear grandpa I ‘ teed tt 
you wok ny — A tose Of a 
Why. vou are look ' 
T} Wut t t f 
ii 
her grand? 
thie ~~ . ‘ ‘ 
mia Tee ? 
', ' . 
For { ‘ 
heard t , 
rinoet ' ‘ 
| re teed 
Cabs Parre : bet Hla 
cast " : . 
[> } 1 ee itt 
oeuwre ema 
\ r I tb 
— «= \ 
. po en 
\N t ‘? 
‘| 
i oo ? 
I 
! ; 
Har . 
b ‘ Hf 
’ r . 
o 
fT 





x § 
= 
Secomd she was shocked that) Cerogory 
Pharch astle for at was he whe bart uteder 
taken thre pest f stlestitut for J em tee 
Barley should be lurker! peer ‘ ‘ 
Whippersmap peer bev ary conn least of a 
by her vramlfather Comcealed within her 
own breast was a prefeamd = acdmiration for 
handsome Ceregreory her trvfeedd wa ' 
worthy successor te the false so she desiy 
nated him herself and recreant ba 
e 
The wlea of Mr Plardeasth so met ming 
again, amd of ber grandfather words Pal 
as lief as not he never came mearn warn 
was se appalling that for fully ao miunmute it 
really swept from Miss Steet s recollection 
the third cause of disturbance which had 
agitated her mind the utterance of the 
words, “" New. leave me alone’ He had 
never expressed himself so ote der befor 
and it was now the time when she partion 
larly «lesured that the should mot) cle 
because Pbarriet baad rrcacle up tree moreed that 
on that verv dav she would potroduce a : 
vitally tmpertant subject te wet. the making 
of the wall 
Yes, Miss Steet had resolved that sl trtist 
speak about it Tt Was Peewee than a 
month srmee Mer Fesbuen PRtarteors tract of !oin 
Santiawes. and bas brother bool rmberited bh 
pererpre rts wed bere they were gonny 1 «ptest 
as of teothing of the kaml back taken pla 
Phorimy that tome her grandfather bad mever 
moved cut of h Teen 
After all I've done for hoes evant 
teredl he revenr thank f ring tl 
Prete Vy ten mn He mever fer ' ! nt 
comsiclers that of be perpepeenel i | Decorated cond 
have share and share alrke with tl ether 
From comstianmt breesedroge over the matter 
She bia tobabeedd the adea that st ivht ¢ 
bee Sole heiress. amd she was cheter read tl 
it Shrotrled bee see 
Will making 1s A SIN pole matter Bae 
theught, “when omly ome prorsen namie 1s 
mmveolved Tf it as written om a sheet of mote 
paper, and somed by twee witmesse tors pust 
as good as if drawnup by a tiomiof lawyer 
° > 
This was plan ane trashtforw are 
enough the question, however was te yet 
Mr Burton te write what h rareldangbter 
required Thies twee wotnne sere ea 
cobstarmatole as omer cheabet Pde ter Pharehe antl 
and the cook would act) the preat clitheulty 
would be ano rotroduecnmg the tepere ame getting 
Mr Burton te clo as she wanted 
Cold mute’ she theuyht T hie telea 
of his talking tee me as be did’ 
It is alway urprisimg ame tantalizing: te 
characters Ike Miss Steet tes tired that their 
ervices can be clispemsed with 
[hve eet rreeorterty whem beer groeredfather : 
hal tinished bh breakfast anet shel rd poled 
him well with hot buttered test and mew Lard 
se she bevan her attach She mitted 
the customary eulogy upem bis improved 
appearance and was very quiet and unmeb 
trustyve But when she bad read } letter 
tes hon kKimrmedd the cream of th trtbsit f 
news that the mewspeaper entammed and 
al | tl ! ' t , t ! ! t | 
7 = oe ee ~~ 
\ e} A ° wor } ‘ ? 
| > ai ie n 
to returned Mr ' 
i) ? t ‘ , rat 
‘ +} * if . ‘ ’ 
. ‘ +} ‘ 
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‘ for tt maak roy tser " f an Ih ‘ 
mary «cu f tea hie stated meet ehiscaver royators 
} 1 for a omunute as af she had Harriet 
Toca ive 4 emt? ‘ bie felt gaebedw. flanne she wat 
ane 1 oe pete cof thee ultry beat cf thre comte stingy 
Lhet he f ered herself ane ae cirawn 
} ty ' “A 1! Cisne tee aa st hom Teer 
I> t ? tapered . 4 toberederd tes die mist wil 
\ mist fet y itieder thre wave Th the ft 
‘ 
t et rese with then 
- woke rself asat she were talking 
t armed oe Piageitiae st triatigeet Thiet ste \\ 
put her hamdim ber pocket and drew out her Tea 
peur Bier vramdfather had given her ca 
welding gift fone bunmdred= dollars his ray thie 
hal arefead ott for vear o> as tee make rravenit 
her a present when she came of igre brat ther 
when her marriage was fined he had fo ! 
ta - it , fyiven it te ber th t 
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nterestine te learn how some 
have surmounted difficulties 
m site «ft shat scene d over 


iwainst them have 





Henry Irving was a defeated beginner 
Dhe first part he took on any stage made him 


mrvous that he could not speak without 





tering His friends assured him that it 
ny le } } tledevert ke an actor 
~t he persisted. and at Sunderland obta ned 
i te pea ‘ 8 A Winter I ale 
ii anhagte t for four ts r Ae 
the « : i. +4 a face 
' lience a I or t him 
‘ jer rn a wdor * pr pit 
‘ did not ; ée front ad 
rx . 1 restfa aeotow Hi ? 1} toy 
k to the ka t “er But ! ny 
tewark oryres 4 t task of f 
‘ - p! tcp 
° 
It wa b rd Brinsle 
t Hi f 
‘ ° saa of the 
‘ r iH r ke Disra S 
t a later dat ‘ s fia Hie was not 
even paid t my ment of rigs criticism 
! tt rivals Thew believed that it was 
sufe to banter and deride him The sneers 
served the purpese of hardening Sheridan's 
re ' He grappled with his problem, and 
on had incontestably gamed the ear of the 
mest fastidious assembly im the world In 
than seven vears bis indiwtment of 
Warren Hastings was declared by Burke to 
ba the r t astonishing effort of ¢1 mpuence 
wgument and wit united cf w h there was 
inv record or traditior 
When Mr. Thomas S Cooper was first 
fired with the ambition to paint, the condi 
tioms were unfaveoralyl. He was a Canter 
bur h builder's ppremtice At twenty 
| ean to London. and was soon a busy 
student in the schools of the Roval Academy 
But the skv darkened His means came to 
in end and tt mam with whom he 
adel « need ft emt him during his 
term of probatior ng man’s path 
seemed barred In sadness and chagrin he 
had to return to Kent and to his coach 
burlding Sut his pluck amd courage soon 
wriecd him away te st yon Continental 
ties, enduring privations with a brave heart 
Ti da arin ‘ Ss again om 
1 Jon. tocanmtit ‘r “ s pictures at 
r Z price Hi t renal ter fame 
s : ~ 60 ‘ P 
It t ithat Mr W ré tures 
. P 7 all 
t hk \ rs rs su “ 
bet at r t e Mr Crane's 
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Before David Livingstone went ; 
missionary he was placed for a time una, 
the tuition of the Rev. Ro Cecil. of was 


, 
kssex. A minister of Stanford Rivers ben 
adjomming village, was suddenly seized wit 
illness, and could not conduct his yu even 
ing service He sent to Mr. Ceeil for bets 
and Livingstone at once went ov++ T he 


young missionary probationer anneu: i} 
text, but got no further He could mest itter 
a word Without excuse or remark 


iftie 
down, took his hat, and vanished = s the 
minister in whose stead he ought + aye 
preached This was the man who aft. +» wd 
was not afraid of men or lions 
o 
Oliver Goldsmith, one of the seetest of 
English writers, was trained for n th 
He presented himself at Surgeons’ Hall tot. 
examined. Hlis purpose Was ty s te the 
unambitious post of hospital mat: But he 
Was rejects d, and the record in th» ge 


books runs, ‘‘ James Bernard, mate to an bes 
pital; Oliver Goldsmith, found net qualified 
for ditto.”’ In about eight years The \ 
of Wakefield saw the light The original 
failure had been complete, and momentar 
disheartening; but genius had transmuted it 
into a golden service to English letters 

William Makepeace Thackeray was ruined 
by ill considered bank and newspaper specu 
lations. <A solid income of nearly five bun 
dred pounds a year had vanished. He tried 
to obtain a footing as an art-master in Paris 
but it was a discouraging business Then he 
turned to letters, and by-and-by Vanity Fair 
began to appear in monthly numbers) When 
the eleventh was issued, the Edinburgh 
Review called attention to its) marvelous 
power, and the reading public understood 
that a new master had arisen in fiction 

The commercial crisis that culminated with 
the Black Friday of 1866—the time of the 
Overend and Gurney bank crash and it 
many attendant mischiefs—sweqt away th 
modest fortune of Richard Anthony Proctor 
He was reduced to poverty. And from those 
dark experiences of loss and failure he dated 
the commencement of a new and successful 
career He found scope and opyeortunity fur 


5 


w 


his special gifts in astronomy and screntifi 
literature. The victory did net come imme 
diately It was slow work pushing 4 path 
through the door of defeat kin five 


vears,”’ he said, *‘ I did not take one day's 
holiday from the work I found essential sor 


mv family’s maintenance I woulda 

ingly have turned to stone breaking on the 

roads, or any other form of hard at nest 

but unscientific labor, if a modest comypetet ; 
in any such direction had been r f 

He had to print and issue his Har kof 


the Stars by the aid of friends. 1 
would take it But he held his 
itlength his ability was fully recon: 
When John Lathrop Motley deter t 
be an author, it was to novel writing tat 


oked for success He failed di- 
With great good sense he accepted t r 
verdict of competent critics at i: 
theughts to different work Ar 
Peter the Great in a leading re 


received ind Motley soon be 
knowledged master in histor 
Tell Louisa to stick to her t 


innever succeed as a writer 


I. Fields, editor of The Atlantic 3 
Bronson Alcott When Miss 1! 

her rejected manuscript and hear 
sage she said Tell him I wills 
writer, and some day I shall wr 
Atlant Not long after she sent 
tothe Atlantic and receive da check 
dellars. Her father was calli 
Lonyfellow some time after U 
Longfellow took the Atlantis 

sant to read to vou Emersons 
upon Thoreau’s Flute Mr A j 
rupted him with delight and > 


daughter Louisa wrote that 


Mr. Samuel Lo Clemens | Mark I 


transmuted failure inte triumy 
hood and youth were storms 
His father died, a broken man. * 
was twelve Young Clemens 
education as best he could. Wi $ 
little der he went nther , 
beat pilot working between >a & 
New Orleans Then he went t : 
; cs He Aa sccing = 
, prospering Mr W d 
He failed % 
Mark . 
1 ft t.-¢ } 
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A Day With the Sultan a 
By One of [lis 


PBSC RSGISS ANDSNES. — 





SIE) 

wn A HILLSIDE three miles from 

4 Stamboul stands a kiosk, humble 
and obscure Above its modest 





roof the while be 


their rugged 


cypre sse58 WAVE. 
trunks one catches a 
of various guardhouses, watch 
and barracks, all included within 
outs of the park, and, penetrating 
one would come upon the shores of 
This is Yildiz, where the 
entative of (od Upon Karth, the 
nder of the Faithful, Sword of Allah, 
of the Moslems, to dwell 
i 4 hundred stately palaces of marble, 


| ~phorus 


eleets 


of scores of charming summer resi 
ibleoon the instant to make his own 
ding in the Empire on which his 

rested with pleasure, Abdul 
for reasons which need not here be 


et prefers as a home this suburban 


inv other in his realm 
7 
fe he Jeads within its walls is one 
ild make the haughty lips of his 


ent predecessors curl with wondering 
t How should they understand a 
che works from sunrise to sunset; to 

luxury are alike 


ndolence and 
no pageant, no 


existence 
whe often allows years 
sithout signing a death warrant; who 

no second glance on the beauties from 
(oroasstiaor Georgia presented by those who 
and who pays little 
tention to such as are already within 
Of what use to be a Sultan if he 
way by the privileges of his posi 
fhus might we imagine some haughty 
r Mohammed saying as he brooded 
little Vildiz, and then swept 


onooinm whose 
finds a part, 


to do him pleasure 


rem 7 


fit mm ne 


rit over 


to vlance at Dolma Bagtchi 
However, a truce to further preamble, and 
t proceed atonee to give the record of 
Jroperial day: At dawn His Majesty 
trom the pile of rugs and cushions 
onto a mattress onthe floor, where he 


the night In ancient days an 


mer would watch the stars in order to 

or the auspicious moment for the 

. to leave his couch The first hour of 
ind this hour is a long one —Abdul 


| 
] cle-weote 


Koran 


s tu the 
and te prayer 


ablutions pres ribed 
Then follows 


tomeal of black coffee, biscuit, and a 
of dates, partaken in solitude. 
to ever, does any one see the Sultan 
to oof eating: over those State ban 


Shich he often invites the Foreign 


wiors or distinguished visitors from 
Vost, he merely presides, watching care 
to see that the wants of nis guests are 
| but partaking of nothing himself 


low several hours of uninterrupted 
us labor 
till he has 
to many 
day, but 
experienced 
dispatches 
a morning 
makes upon 
that the survey 
Translated) extracts 
wspapers are next laid before 
I these His Majesty studies with deep 
Much of the early morning work is 
thouyvh secretaries 


the adjoining 


noe document 
and this 
occupation of half a 
4 is a quick and 

nd he runs through his 
should poruse 
comments he 


“uUitan signs 


ts contents alome 


thre 


i in We 
thile the 
+ Ministers prove 
nere form 


reiperh we 


entirely alone 


t r orders in room 
ned inte the pre 


pers i hand 


ermee by a clap 


thre In 
e 


papers are set aside for an 
Sultan drives through 
Tr r rowed on lake within its 
He seldom moves about on foot, pre 
t pend his moments of recreation in 
ite quiet which he call Kiet 
weneralls d oby his 
brut vy exchanged 
half closed 


lanyguidly on 


the 


> his 
ACCOM] eatiie 
a word is rare] 
the dreamy 


fixed 


two 
monarch are 


round him, while the eternal ciga 
tween his thin and well-cut lips 
ill the entertainment he requires 
~itan ots the most persistent worshiper 
edn Europe. except when at his 
never ceases to smoke, and he 
terrupts h dinner by lighting a 
hetween the courses 
' i magic char ye takes place 
r intenance, Oriental apathy 
t tr Western energy which 
ANG ' ec, tf es ~ tuck 
i 1 
4 ‘ r ' I first 
a Py { 2 ~ 
Hi 
net ' rie t xt ¢ Py 
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tance. After that His Majesty tackles the 
representatives of the Foreign Powers —a 
mysterious race of men, to understand whom 
is the great endeavor of his life. He must 
sometimes wish sincerely that the custom by 
which his predecessors Imprisoned refractory 
Ambassadors in the Seven Towers had not 
fallen into abeyance. Next creep in, one by 
one, those who for courtesy'’s sake we will 
call the Agents of the Secret Police. This 
one reports that he discovered some offietal 
paying a call in his private capacity to an 
attaché of the Russian Embassy Phat cnn 
states that an Armenian has been stabbed by 
one of his own compatriots, and that it is 
proposed to lay the crime at the door of a son 
of Osman. A third whispers that a well 
known young bey spends most of his leisure 
hours at the ‘reunions’? of 
ing hostess of the 
on; for nothing must be 
Imperial Know All 

When the door closes behind the last vist 
tor, the Sultan passes into the garden by the 


a certain faseiat 
Jewish) persuasion, 


hidden 


and + , 
from this 


small private door, of which he alone mike 
use, and once again enjoys an hour im the 
open, At the dinners which he gives from 
time to time European ladies are often pre 
emt, and he treats them all with a. chity 
alrous courtesy, on which they never fail to 


comment favorably on their departure 


Sometimes his kindliness takes a more sub 
stantial form, and he bestows on his) fair 
guests clusters of diamonds for the hair, of 


bracelets, which he asks permission to him 
self clasp on the slender wrist. On the even 
when the Sultan does not receive, he 
at eight o'clock intothe harem. Here 
spend hours in playing with his 
to whom he is devoted His elder 
daughters sing and dance for him, and he 
will hold Jong, intimate conversations with 
his foster-mother, towhom he is devoted, and 
on whom the distinguished tithe of Vadidels 
Sultan has been bestowed 


Ings 
retires 
he will 
children, 


® 


It is said that the Sultan is often on 
terms of apparent intimacy with Europeans 
However pleasant and friendly this inter 
communication may be, the representatives 


of the two races nevertheless remain poles 
apart, as the following anecdote will show 
The Grand Duchess of -, to whom he had 


complained that his health was not good, said 


tohim: ‘ Why, Sire, do you not take more 
exercise? Why not) drive through your 
beautiful forest of Belyrade, or go in your 


kaik to the Marmora or the Black Sea? 
‘ Why should this woman desire my death 7 


the Sultan is reported to have said, somberly 
when repeating this conversation Liter 
What harm have IT ever done her, that she 


should advise me to run. recklessly inte 


such dangers ” Westminster Budget 
ee 
Worth a Ning’s Ransom 
TREASURES IN DAINTY CHILN 


Coales 


that T hold in me 


By foster 


HIS dainty china plate 


hand for a brief moment is worth & 
Iam visiting Dr. W. C. Prime, the « ‘Wie? 
editor. author, and the eminent collector of 
china, and my host is aglow with pl ' 
as I praise the delicacy of the platter nel 
the artistic skill of the man who made st J 


spend a delightful hour with him inspectony 


his collection Dr. Prime has given a colles 
tion of rare china, embracing qo000 puece t™ 
Princeton University, and it) is now saf 
housed in a building especially erected for 
it at a cost of $50,000 Phe collection on 
his home ato present is) really magnificent 
Amony the pieces is a dinner service of t 
period of Louis XVIII decorated im jong 
and gold, otherwise called canarian gold 
The decorations consist of a vast variety of 
objects of table use ind dinner acconmpoar 
ments—different articles of food t 
plants, and musical instrument I! or 
vice consists of twelve dozen plate thr 
dozen sotp pl ites, thre re) irye tureest ? 
seventy deep dishes ef at J twee ecenty 
vases for ices ‘ 

There is also a breakfast ser © it r 
of the period of 1775 67, cor ting of 
teen soft face plates decorated by Ta 
De Choisy, Le Bel, Mme Gerard. ‘' 
and other distingt hed Sever rt , 
last century 

[here is also a very prett tt 

r ce ns tT ' ? { r ‘ 
ecoration by B ] 
iS TST ie : ‘ , 

ff A 
> 
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breakfast service, one of the finest SpPccimens 


of this factory's most delicate work. a full tea 
service of Volkstadt a Wallendorf after 
hiner Service a dessert service of old 
Worcester: two old Sevres dinner services 
an old breakfast and tea service of the 
Lowestoft, decorated with the American 
eagle, several different: services of plates 
of old Staffordshire Waite decorated oan 
deep blue with American designs, and a 
déjeuner service of Dresden of trg0, tooled 
with all the skill and deleacy of the ablest 


borders as 
the finest 


ane the 
vomabeliny 


artists im gold and colors, 
rich and very much re 
work of the bookbinders 


itis impossible to estimate the value of 


these services Phe plates are worth any 
where from Stoo to S250 each, and the sets 
from Stooo up to $15,000 and over Hut 


the value of china, and especially old china, 
is reyulated by the demand for ait As the 
old never manufactured anything 
in duplicate service oof 
and naturally mereases 
account of its berg unique 


factories 
each puecce 1s 


extremely desirable 


in value on 
e 
The Mrs 


eatremely choree im its 


Robert 
admirable 
porcelain Its ‘ 
celebrated blues are 


collection of Hlow Jr , is 
SpPecinens 
gu shells 
hot to be 
lost the secret 
decorated 

Many discoverers 
ane 


of oriental 
crackles 
excelled 
of thre 

their tableware 


and 
I hie 


Stipe tl 


Chinese have 
Tlie threat 
and vases 


of decorative materials new processes 


environed them with so much secrecy in ther 
hife time that the art of which they were the 
exclusive possessors died with them Mrs 
Kobert Hoe Jr, has also some tine old 
Joresdon ware whichis the envy of many 

Phe most beautiful tea service, and the 
mest costly in America, is the one belongerng 
to Mrs. Gaeorge ©. Genet It is safe to say 
that there is neo service im the world that sur 
puisses it It is a historical service Mr 
Gaenet’s father, Citizen Genet, was once 
Minister from brance to this country, and 
married inte the Clinton family The ser 
vice came over with him and descended to 
Mr. Gsenet 

Another historical piece of china is in the 
possession of Mrs. Hosack Hler husthaned 
While in France, was on intimate terms with 
Dantas Phas digopre When the latter was com 
fined onthe DPurlertes, he bartered some rare 
pieces for money, and of these Dr Hosack 


secured one or two, which still rerncim o the 


family's possession 


Last yeara dinner servicer was brought over 


from bkrance for Mrs 4 W. Vanderbilt 
valued at $15 000 This is but one specimen 
ofan admirable and rare collection 

Mrs. Auyvust Belmont is the owner of sone 
handsome china, meluding a setoof Dresden 
decorated with cherubs and birds which cast 
at least S6o000. a beautifulset wath wide dark 


blue borders, of which the 
are painted with portraits of the 


after dinner plate 
thirteenth 


contury, and are worth one diamdred collar 
apiece She possesses some fine glassware 
made to order at a cost of S100 a dozen 

Mrs. William Astor uses with her world 


renowned pold dinner service a set of chan 


with avery wide Royal blue border, painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and other celebrated 
artists She has alsen | Scone very heavy 


Bohemian glass with raised medallions «of 


lifferent colored yla 
A téte atéte Sevres set bn 


lonyerniy tt 


Neate Mrs W. W Astor 4 decorated wath 
Jan peer pocannitiny and 4 estimated to be 
orth tlotit Sioa Mr Corte 
Vandertilt owns an old) Sevre et of s7¢ 
wdtohave come from a krench casth tied 
valued at Ssoo0 Mr Saruel oune | 
ome rare old china Her favorit ifter 
‘ ny ropolate have chark blue poweled oaly 
and « tal t §! » a dozen Mr I! 
‘ vr? } afe at at 4 ’ ’ 
‘ 4 ' prainite 1 f ’ 
rt ts icloz 
= 
J Mr Ward M ' 
‘ j taf ! 11 I) | 
ioe dias ' p ' a lv oe 
factor ! r dor fern. canned Coy 1 is 
t Jou of dbus ! ! t 
bor wit 1 and « 
o — | ruil ’ ’ . ae i i 
} 
mnt ’ . ’ ny i 
1 bor ris still more beantit 
nar hous o af 4 ‘ a ~ 
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Nir Bra Muurt ‘r t 
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Mis | Vo Brokaw has a very fine Sévres 
dhioner service of five dozen plates and a 
number of dishes. tureens, ets The service 
is decorated in all colors and ois very pretty 


She has aleo Direselon tea service. a Chinese 
tea service, and several specimens of rare old 
china ler cut glass is very fine She has 
a few specimens of Venetian, but the cost 
liest) are seme goblets mricacle to order by 
Baccarat, of Par pattertod after onyinals 
kept with scrupulous care inthe Louvre 


eo 


Mrs J Vierpont Morgan has procured some 
rccompany the magni 
wt which was presented to 


‘ NCjtbisite lanse % ter 
cont gold dinner 


Mr Mergan by the New York Central 
Ratiread — Ccnnpeanyy This glass ois of 
Bohemian ware, resembling fine port lace 


With: the a reel glass woth white 
used for white wane 


at 1s frvt, 


Some of the finest Venetian glass in the 
country is owned by Mrs Pharret Hubbard 
Ayer A beaker which was) purchased in 
Italy year woe, and which was orminally 


part of anold collection. ms in ruby, gold and 


White, and ois a foot and a half high This 
unustial size fer old Venetian adds greatly to 
the viele cf the priece 


Woithiire the 
secrets of the art of 
makers bhave 
srvethend bey 
press tee thee 


ws not oa few of the 
old Venetian glass 
hit ter digit Hut the 
illedl Tight 
detes 


prast tem ye 
thre 
breoetn berentay 
which they poave 


tal wares so far 


urns 
roery dis 
covery 

Mrs branktlin Del 


inoown wore ¢ vepuisite 


glassware of a clear crystal with gold edge, a 
gold filiageres bate aed aa white Peat co leds 
cute pla lace work 

Inn acdditeens tes these there are scores of 


Jin New York who own valuable 


accumithated 


Ahern Carnaby 


and ylasew are theentagehs 


aod very 


many generation comtly 


eee 


No Limit to Iluman Vision 


HK is abeolutely no limit to the mormal 
vision oof the styht be unobstructed 

AVS a weiter any the Vepetiar Screnee News 
Vet we can see the stars, whieh are triblvons 
of miles away, while we catet see a tree 
twenty miles clistant Whiy 2 Ut as trive that 
all objects Giestiish in apparent size im a 
direct proportion te distance, but that is net 
the cnily recaseons [hie chieh reason os that 
our vision obetructed by the curvature of 
the eurth ht is offen ao matter of interest 


and uinpertance to know how far we can see 


from any yiven height, or conversely, how 
far one must be above the earth to see an 
object at a yiven distinc The exact caleu 
lation of these fiyvures would require the use 
of very comple formula, but for practical 
se, two very simple rules will suffice I hie 
distance toy grate atowhich am obyect upon 
th urface of the carth ws visable is equal te 
thie Cpiare ped ob conve ated ca Dealt tonne the 
height of the observer an feet above the sur 
fice and comvetoedly the Dresyhit an feet te 
whieh ste cbse yen peptast bee piaced fir See oa 
distant obyeet is equal to two thirds the 
quare Of the cipetatee in taade 
e 
bicot stistiagiee Phie observer 4 in the of rd 
nye of a Shige conve Pentre feet abeove the 
ter. bow far distant 1s the Deortzeon’ that 
hicow fee coteted cane cobspee tt teat enige nm fl 
ter te tle before bern bidden by tt 
" “it of the ecapth 4% | Obnne cated on hill 
tir pee bitstecdgedd conve Tetateetreed cand tif 
nied th quate root of one hundred 1 tft 
pyres ite we ‘ rel to bialfl there 
{ t! hiegizotm is tw owned oa half os 
clintiant As the deaok of smi ' ' b 
pr ! Hit rar tie t ten feet 
' ' ter tf thot . af 
‘ , ‘ ‘ { ’ ’ 
j 
‘ t ' foot 
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The Sunset of Mrs. Stowe’s Life 





THE AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN IN HER HOME 


By Florine Thayer McCray 





IN TWO PARTS:—PART II 


S HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
| sat with folded hands looking 
q toward the sunset, apart from the 

stern questions which had passed 


asay and others whose oncoming scarcely 
disturbed ber quiet retreat, she found inex 
pressible comfort in the thought of the future 
life and profound comfort ino anticipations 
of the splendor of God and the state called 
Heaven. Though she had early in life cut 
from her the theological fetters which 
yqeeared to bind many good people to a 
helpless disregard of the claims of suffering 
humanity. she saw no occasion, when free to 
her liberty, te run to extremes, or to fly 
to the bounds of a liberalism which ignores 
he sweet comfort of true religion 
In answer to an inquiry as to her religious 
belief, Mrs. Stowe wrote, in March, 1555 


“firav Madam As to my religious belief, ts 
embodied in the Apostles’ Creed given im the 
b; geal gerayer-bewk As te the practical use I 
make 4st. brefer s ito m Writings —parth ularly 
1 j ‘at and t x > poems l have 

fe same erely endeavored to mould my hfe m 
a Lat with these belief HB Stowe 
v 


Mrs. Stowe’s health was much PIVipraire d by 
vw care of her husband whe had been for 
everal vears an invalid, and his’ death, 
which occurred in August, 1556, affected her 
very deeply The ‘dear old) Rabbi,’’ as 
(urge Kliot affectionately termed him, was 
haried with a well worn copy of the Greek 
Ie stament —which, with a copy of Faust, in 
he original, had for vears been his constant 
companion night and day—clasped in his 
hand, and his thick staff, which he called 
Saint Jerome,"' stood by his coffin 

Mrs Stowe was unable to go to Andover, 
where the interment took place, and for some 
weeks she was seriously ill But soon her 
trength returned, and though expressing 
herself as considerably more interested in the 
other side of Jordan,’’ where so many of her 
friends waited, she resumed life with cheerful 
ness and patience. Again she walked about 
the streets, stopping frequently to accost men 
who worked upon lawns, or, perchance, in 
ditches, all of whom answered the observa 
trons and questions of the queer little old 
lady with a pleasant heartiness which was 
bat the reflection of her own good humor, 
mingled with the fecling of tenderness which 
her pathetic expression of face, worn and 
indescribable, but sweet with sympathy, 
slwavs elicited 

She arrested her ste ps to re plac e a blanket 
yen a shivering horse, or speak to a child; 
rif it were summer, to gaze long at flowers 
mod climbing vines) which she, without hesi 
tation, walked inte private grounds, even to 
the very door, to see She was well Enown 
t the PM ardeners whe had charge of the well 
kept estates in the vicinity of her home 


«! 


A little scene, which the writer witnessed, 
characteristic of the woman. She passed 
ng the sidewalk and paused to speak to a 
itketman’s horse, an animal which was par 
larly knewing and astute. and walked in 
t mest businesslike manner possible from 
to another 


of his. customers’ residences 

the man deliveresdt- his orders As the 

nt cmt te drive Billy to another 

Mrs) Stowe said to him Iam glad 
ung man, you haven't anv blinders 

this genod horse Thev are cruel The 
responded modestly, and Mrs. Stowe 


' 

king at him kindly I would like to 

you something to show how I appreciate 

kitedness to this horse I have noticed 
re te Plaave vet a Copy of Uncle 

Doom It was in this wav that she usually 

teferred te her great book 


@ 


The man replied that he had not, that he 
read the book—he borrowed it from a 
froend—tut he had not been able to buy it 
She asked him to call at her house. and the 
meat morning presented him with the book 
on the fivleaf of which was inscribed her 
name. with pleasant words 
I tell vou.’ said the man afterward 
here ain't monev enough in Hartford to 
bess that beook fron me 


Mrs Stowe's sense cf humor which was 


ne of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Beecher family. never fatied. and some 
t s flashed to omest unexpectedly from 
t had now come to be her habitual pre 
tionandsadness One morning. when 
brisk walk t rtake her swift fous 
ié d pant 
‘ 
h 
] 
known wl 
Sam afraid vou — a I 
Well she rey ed with a dr ll curve of 


her pursed lips, which always was the pre 


cursor of a jocose remark, ‘‘ it is pretty and 
becoming to you, but one would hard}, Care 
abuut carrying a red light, like a horse car” 

Upon the occasion of Mrs. Stowe’s Seventy. 
fourth birthday the writer called at her house 
with flowers, as a modest token of remem. 
brance of ‘the day, and was received |, one 
of her daughters, who said her mother Was 
spending the day with her brother at the 
nerth end of the city. The school children 
in that district had prepared special recita- 
tions in honor of the event, and Mrs Stowe 
and her sister, Mrs. Hooker, attended the 
exercises, which consisted of readings and 
quotations from her works, and Singing. It 
was a happy day for Mrs. Stowe, ending with 
dinner at her son's house, and an early return 
home. Many remembrances and good wishes 
had been received during the day. 

The death of Mrs. Stowe’'s dearest brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher, was a crushing blow 
toher. Theirs were twin minds, as near and 
sympathetic in their lines of thought and 
feeling as is possible in human natur: Two 
large photographs of Mr. Beecher were to be 
seen in Mrs. Stowe’s parlor, and her refer- 
ences to him were always in a tone of 
deepest affection. There was only thitteen 
months’ difference in their ages; the memory 
of their close childish associations, their 
enduring similarity of tastes and _ feeling, 
their mutual agreement upon every question 
which touched the welfare of the human race, 
their common faculty (a direct inheritance 
from their father) of piercing through the 
husks of creeds and customs to the kernel of 
truth, to the sweet life at the heart of many 
unattractive conditions; and the memory of 
their united work for humanity, in abolition, 
in politics, in temperance, in religion as a 
part of their life,combined to knit them closely 
together in spirit. They had not met often 
of late years, but their correspondence was 
maintained, and each always felt sure of the 
other's sympathy in all things. 
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Next to Mrs. Stowe’s heart, in the days of 
her decline, was her sister, Mrs. Hooker—the 
youngest sister, the beauty and affectionate 
pet of the family, the sister most like, in her 
intellectual development, to Harriet and 
Henry—one of whom Henry used to say that 
she whetted his mind as no other associate 
cold do. To Mrs. Hooker's house Mrs. 
Stowe went every day, making her a confi 
dante, and bestowing upon her much of the 
affectionate demonstration which had been 
in their youth repressed. Her care and love 
was the solace of Mrs. Stowe’s fading life, 
and her voice, singing well-loved hymns, 
soothed the irritated nerves of the sufferer 

Harriet and Isabella Beecher were born 
heart-friends, and theirs was a double te, 
that of consanguinity and spiritual aftinity 
As in the case of her father, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s last illness, which took the form of a 
mental malady, first displayed itself in the 
loss of memory relating to proper names and 
the chronological order of events. Even 
while she appeared physically vigorous, the 
nervousness incident upon fixing her mind 
upon any subject greatly increased, and she 
began to fail to recognize people whom she 
met, sometimes saying to a strangeT who 
regarded her attentively, ‘‘ Do I know you’ 
I cannet remember your name.”’ 

During the last period of her life sh: 
rapidly in mental clearness, and in May, 
ISSS, she began to be unable to retain solid 
food, being much enfeebled in consequcnce 
Her walks became less frequent, het ck 
nervous steps were now slow and ut! teady 
It was apparent that Mrs. Stowe was f0''n8, 
and her daughters and her son, who tompe 


! iiled 


rarily gave up his parochial work ty ote 
himself to ber, went with her to Sag Hirer, 
Long Island, where, in a quiet, retires ! - 

the 


house. secure from intrusion, she pass: 
summer, once, at least, riding over ty bast 
Hampton, which was the scene of her ! 


first pastorate before she was born 
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An attack of congestion of the [rn 
resulting in sub-acute meningitis, '™ ( 
the aged woman to death's door, and | 
remained for days hanging upon 4 
but a few weeks later she had so fal 
ered that she was removed to her ! 
Hartford. Her condition was that of © 
nervousness, which occasionally amou'’ E 
frenzy, but as she grew weaker day! 5 
her suffering abated, and she return 
state of a child, with all its instinct 


ing for affectionate caresses Cone 
said to her sister, ‘‘ Belle, how ma! 
have been wasted in this world 
these wit h were never given 

S nging helplessly to het 

- t Tt +S 

= ‘ f grat te 1 

many admirable, loving qu il 


such a time and in view of th 
change, immeasurably transcend 
worldly fame it brings, went down 
river we call death, on July 1, 1599 
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ICK finished his tea-supper with 
a sigh of deep contentment. He 
smiled as he looked at the round 
KAD of cold pressed beef that stood be- 
m There was something about its 
shed ‘size that seemed to appeal 
really to the empty eggshells which 
i it. Dick smiled again and lifted 
pot. He waved it at the pictures, 
had seen his mother do many a 
ind then essayed to pour liquid from 
«k spout into his cup. But the teapot 
mpty, it seemed to groan as Dick set it 
Beef, eggs, tea—he had made an 
of all, and the brown loaf of bread 
iffiered with them. For seven long 
tember hours Dick had tasted neither 
r sup, and he was, therefore, sharp-set 
came to table. He now left it, feel- 

th satisfied and happy. 
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very came into the parlor to clear 
the tea things. From’ beneath the 
of her white cap she gazed at the rem 
of the feast. When she had duly noted 
iin of the plateful of eggs, and the 
shed proportions of the round of beef, 
tted the teapot and made a mental cal- 
mas to its contents. 
Lord be good to us, master!’ said 
cery ** For a man that contemplates 
. matrimony on the morrew, your appetite 
truly amazing! It did used to be said 
I were a young maid—a long, long 
ic ago, alack-a-day—that to be in love 
int to be without an appetite. But young 
k are so different nowadays.’’ 
I) k laughed. He had got his big frame 
the old chair at the fireside by that time, 
! was settling down for an hour's comfort- 
repose with pipe and tobacco. 
There’s naught meddles with my appe- 
nor yet my sleep, Margery,’’ said Dick. 
\ man must eat if he means to work, 
tnt he? Only with me the work usually 
mies before the eating, and that’s why I'm 
says ready for what there is.’’ 
\nd a good job, too,’’ said Margery. 
\v. indeed, a good job! I've known them 
ould neither eat nor yet sleep for love— 
marry, I have so. So thank the Lord, 
that it’s not so wi’ thee.’’ 
lhank the Lord,’’ said Dick somewhat 
verently. ‘‘And what was it tha# made 
like that, eh, Margery? For love, was 
Why, I'm in love as badly as a man can 
bly be = 
Love,’ said Margery, “is a queer thing. 
t was ‘cause they were in love that they 
! neither eat nor sleep, sleep nor eat. 
u're young, my lad, and what should 
know of such things? It's been all 
pleasure wi’ you, and none o’ love's 
Ah, well—I hope it’s to be like that 
‘Ss, master. I'm getting old, and I would 
o see thy boy on my knees before I go!’’ 
rou shall dance at my boy's wedding, 
reery,”’ laughed Dick. ‘‘And that'll be 
thing over twenty years to come, at any 
Old?—why, you'll shake as loose a 
s any of them to-morrow, I'll be bound.”’ 
old woman laughed and went out with 
tray, and Dick picked up the county 
~paper and began to read, over his pipe. 
j there was little in the paper to interest 
ind he presently flung it aside. His 
zhts turned to the morrow—the morrow 
vas to make him bridegroom to the 
est girl in all the world. At the 
it of her his heart beat quicker, his 
! leaped in his veins, a great tide of hap- 
> surged over his soul, his entire being 
! lifted up to heights of mysterious 
To morrow she was to be his—sweet 
(sray, whose sunny hair and violet eyes 
von his heart from the first. She had 
hard to woo and harder still to win, 
last all barriers had been swept away 
love's overwhelming tide, and on the 
w she was to give herself to him. He 
‘and thought of her and of the great joy 
"Was coming to him. And at last the 
lock in the farmhouse kitchen struck 
and then Dick arose and knocked the 
> out of his pipe, and left the house. He 
soing to meet Letty for the last time as 
ver That night they would meet and 
say good-by—after the morrow there 
ibe no parting between them. 








\ 


° 
5 k went slowly through the quiet village, 
Z ny softly in the light of the harvest 
aan ! Like most lovers, he was early at 
ng place. He sat on the old stile 


hurchyard and waited, his eyes fixed 
h by which Letty must come to 


pat 


Everything was very quiet thereabout 
ircely a sound from the 
n sé of thie 
Five-Ash Coppice came t 
PI 
t subdued murmur It seemed to 


’ 


ill things spoke of love and hapy 
ove brought at last to full fruition 
Pppiness all. the sweeter because it had 


' waited for, And then he caught sight 


of 





* The Ghost that Came Between 
> THE EVE OF DICK’'S WEDDING 
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of Letty's light dress coming through the 
thin belt of trees that wrapped the Mill 
House in gloom, and he got down from the 
stile and went slowly to meet her. 
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They met by the old tree that stands in the 
centre of the Duke's Garth—an ancient oak 
that has duubtless heard the vows and whis- 
pered protestations of generations of lovers. 
Dick held out his hands. The girl slid her 
own into them, and held up her face. 

‘How cold your hands are, Letty!'’ said 
Dick, raising his head from her face. ‘‘And 
your lips, too. What's the matter, dear? 
You're not ill, Letty?’’ 

Letty looked at him. He saw traces of 
tears on her cheeks, and unshed tears 
showed themselves in her eyes. Dick put 
his arm about her. At that protecting touch 
the girl burst into tears. 

*“Letty!’’ Dick was genuinely alarmed. 
“* My dear love! What is it?’’ 

She suddenly released herself from his 
arm, and leaned back against the tree and 
looked at him. ‘I’m not ill, Dick,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ But I’m unhappy and miserable.’’ 

“Unhappy? Miserable?’’ 

A strange, cold feeling surged over Dick's 
heart. It seemed to him that he had sud 
denly come into the presence of something 
he could not understand. He stepped closer 
to the girl, and held out his hands again. 

“It’s not about to-morrow, Letty?’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Letty, do say it isn’t!" 

She had been hard to win, hard even to 
woo, and even sometimes he had thought 
that the love was all on his side. His heart 
beat with anxiety as he stood watching her 
in the moonlight. Letty bowed her head. 

“Oh! ’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ I can’t help it, Dick, 
I can't, indeed. It is about to-morrow 
because, I—I don’t love you as I should do.’ 

Dick came close to her and possessed him 
self of her hands. 

‘*Letty!’’ There was something of com 
mand in his voice now. ‘‘ Letty! Speak to 
me—tell me true, now. Is it because there’s 
some other—man?"’ 

She nodded her head and sobbed afresh. 
Dick drew a long breath. 

“Who is he?’ he asked, feeling that the 
happiness of the night was suddenly turned 
into despair. 

‘He's dead,”’ she answered. ‘‘ Dead— 
dead!’’ She leaned her face against the tree 
and burst into a storm of weeping. Dick 
stood close by, silent and full of wonder. 
He could say nothing and do nothing to re- 
lieve the girl's distress, but he was conscious 
of a great relief. Dead! Then he had no 
rival! In his heart he thanked God for that 

After a time he put out his hand and laid 
it gently on Letty’s shoulder. 

‘“Come, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ come, tell 
me all about it. Dear heart—it kills me to 
see you crying like that.”’ 
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Letty came closer to him, nestling almost 
against his broad shoulder. 

“You're my true friend, Dick, as well as 
my lover, aren't you?'’ she said, looking 
at him appealingly. 

‘Tam, Letty, ’’ he answered. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows I am!”’ 

‘“T’'m weak and silly, perhaps, to-night,’’ 
she said. ‘‘And I’ve been unhappy this last 
week or two because I—well, I got think 
ing about—him, you know It was before 
you came here to live, Dick, before you 
knew me—and —and—we did love each other 
true. And he had to go away, Dick, and he 
was—lost at sea. And oh, Dick—I was 
dreamin,, about him last night, and I saw 
him—alive!”’ 

She shuddered convulsively, and her 
hands clutched Dick’s arm as she looked 
fearfully into the white moonlight. Dick 
put his arm about her protectingly 

“Hush!"’ he said. “ You're a bit over 
wrought, Letty, and you're not well. So I 
wasn't the first wi’ you, Letty?’ 

‘No,’ she whispered. ‘* Forgive me, 
Dick. Tought to have told you, but some 
how I couldn't. Besides, I liked you, Dick.”’ 

‘But you loved him," he said 

‘Ves.’ she sighed. ‘ But he's dead 
Was it wrong to think about him, Dick? I 
coutdn’t help it, I couldn't, indeed! 

‘““No,"’ he answered. “Of course, you 
couldn't, my dear—no more than IT could 
help thinking about you. But, oh, Letty, this 
is sad news to me, for I love you, my lass 
with all my heart, and I thought I'd won 
your love ia return 

Letty looked up at his face and was 
moved by the pain which she saw there 


She drew still closer to him and raised her 
face to } I'll be a good w 
' 
Dick 

But 
| t AT i 

} ) ] re 

He suddenly put her away from him, ar 


stood looking at her in the moonlight 
Letty began to weep again 


‘I'm very sorry, Dick,’’ she said. ‘I 
know I ought to have told you before, but 
it's hard to tell things like that, and besides, 
he's dead—dead'! And I will be a good 
wife, Dick; and, perhaps, I shall get to love 
you as I ought to." 

Dick shivered. 

** Don't, Letty!"’ he said. ‘Don't! My 
lass, I couldn't marry you without love 

** But you do love me," she said 

* And you dent love me,'’ he answered 

“Tlike you, Dick. You're the best man 
I know.”’ 

“I'd rather IT was the worst, if so be as 
you loved me,"’ he said. “Oh, Letty, Letty, 
do you think IT can take you into my arms, 
knowing that you haven't any love for me? 
There may be men that can do that—but I 
can't, Letty! It must be love, and no less. "’ 

“ Dick!" she said, “Dick! I do love 
you. I've always loved you in a way, you 
know, and I seem to love you better. It 
was only because I couldn't bear to marry 
you until I had told you all about that.’ 
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Dick's heart leaped within him. He sud 
denly seized the girl in his arms and held 
her to him, showering sudden kisses over 
her lips and cheeks and forehead 

‘Say that again! ’’ he whispered. ‘Tell 
me you love me again, Letty! Oh, my dear, 
you've told me all; now, let's forget. Letty, 
Letty, it’s more than liking that you have for 
me, isn’t it? Say it is, Letty, say that you 
love me!"’ 

She would have been more than human 
if she had resisted the passion in Dick's 
voice and the kisses that fell upon her lips 
She nestled close to his breast, and for a 
moment forgot everything but him 

“Oh, Dick!’ she sighed, a new feeling 
for him filling her heart. ‘' IT believe I do 
I believe I do!"’ 

‘*But you love him yet?"’ he suddenly 
said, disengaging her arms from his neck, 
and looking searchingly into” her face 
‘* You love him-—yet?"’ 

Letty bowed her head. The tears began 
to run down her cheeks again 

“To can't help it, Dick—-I can't, indeed,"’ 
she pleaded. “' If you'd only known 

“Ah,”’ he said, ‘if I'd only known! 

He still stood gazing at her. Letty began 
to be afraid. ‘* Oh, dear!" she said ‘' What 
a puzzle it all is, isn’t it, Dick? But we've 
got to make the best of it, haven't) we? 
There, Dick, I wish I hadn't told you, but I 
felt I had to."’ 

She came to him and put her hand on his 
arm. They walked across) the meadow 
toward the garden gate of Letty’s home 

Dick went back to his lonely hearth later 
in the evening. The lamp burned brightly 
on the table, there was a clear fire in’ the 
grate. Dick had pictured to himself the 
difference which his sweetheart: Letty’s pres 
ence would make in his parlor. It) was 
bright and comfortable indeed, but it needed 
a woman's presence to make it feel like 
home. Woman and woman's love — Dick's 
heart had cried for both, and then rejoiced 
in finding them in Letty 

He thought of these things as he stood 
before the fire, looking down into the glowing 
flame. A woman's love he thought he had 
found it, and lo! it had been another's all the 
time. Between himself and the woman he 
had chosen from = all other women of his 
world there rose the apparition of the dead 
man. What had death to do with love and 
life! What?—but love had much to do with 
life and death, for it could endure through 
both. Death had no power over love — had 
he not seen the tears drop from a woman's 
eyes because of her love for a dead man 
whom nothing could give back to her? And 
that woman was the woman whom he loved 
with the love which only comes once, and who 
could never give him the first, fresh love that 
he desired and hoped to win 
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He stood there thinking Old Maryery’'s 
words came back to him with strange force 
“It's been all love's pleasure wi’ you, and 
none o' love's pains.”’ He laughed grimly 
at the thought Pleasures? Ay, but they 
were imaginary There had been vows of 
love and passion, kisses, the hundred and 
one tricks of lovers and all the time there 
had been between himself and his promised 
bride the ghost of a dead man! 

It was midnight when Dick turned away 
from the hearth. All that time hé had never 
moved. The fire burned low and went out 
the red cinders turned to gray ashes, the 
lamp's light grew low, deep shadows filled 
the corners of the room In the vaulted hall 
outside there were weird murmurs of the 
wind that swept along passage and corridor 
and made the casement shake and rattle 
He climbed the stairs in the fitful mioonliyht 


and went into his room He lighted a 
candle, and in its first yvleam cauyht ht «of 
his wedding finery laid out on the bed Hie 
turned from it, and from all that it 
vested, at first with a dead reyret 
him and the dearest hope { 
stood a gray spectr i 
a EY at ' \ 

h h 
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Come mist irely 


wouls 


| 
would Jove him as he now love 


Quick Wit in Responses 
REING FOCAL TO THE EMERGENCY 
Compiled by Alfred H. Miles 


De Stake Caustic Lalande was once 
seated at a dinner between Madame de Stace! 
and Madame Recamier, when he said, Here 
I sit between wit and beauty.’ To which 
Madame de Stael unkindly added, ‘And 
possessing neither’ 


CUTTING THE Bistor The witty Duke of 
Wharyon having introduced a Scripture story 
into one of his speeches ino the House of 
Lords, was asked by a right reverend prelate 
when he should have done preaching 
“When Tam made a Bishop, my Lord 


Ricnenie'’s Prerere — Upon Fenelon 
telling Richelieu that he had seen the por 
trait of his Eminence at) the palace, the 
Cardinal sneeringly asked, °° Didl you’ ask tt 
for a subscription for some poor friemed ? 
“No, the picture was too much like you.” 


Pisa Like FAILings Sir Robert Peet, 
speaking of Lord kldon, remarked that 
“ Even his failings leaned to virtue'’s side’ 
upon which a gentleman observed his Lord 
ship's failings resembled the leaning tower 
of Pisa, which, despite long inclination, had 
never pone over 


No Monororty ror Poots The Duke de 
Duras, observing Descartes seated! one day at 
a Juxurious table, cried out What! de 
philosophers indulge im daimties 7°" "" Why 
not?" exclaimed Descartes Ido you think 
then that Nature has produced all of her 
good things for fools? 


Fotty IN Titers —Soon after Lord 
Sydney's elevation to the peerage he hap 
pened to observe in company that) authors 
were often very ridiculous in the tithes they 
gave. “ That,’ said a yentleman present, 
“isan error from which even Kings appear 
not to be exe mipt 


REPRESENTING THE KING Bassomprerre, 
French Ambassador to Spain, was telling 


Henry IV how he entered Madrid“ I was 
mounted on the very smallest mule in the 
world,’ said the Ambassador Ah!’ said 
the King °' What an amusing sight, to see 


the bigyest ass mounted on the smallest 
mule’ “Twas your Majesty's representa- 
tive,’ was the rejoinder 


Boring tHe Dying Colordon, when on 
his deathbed, was visited by his) friend, 
Berthe, who requested his opinion of his 
comedy of The Selfish Man, which he insisted 
on reading to him. ‘You may add an excel 
lent trait in the character of your hero," 
replied Colordon “Say that he obliged an 
old friend, on the eve of death, to hear him 
read a five act comedy. "’ 


THe Cost oF a Bapot A British soldier 
who wore a Waterloo medal was accosted by 
a krench yrenadier wearing on his breast a 
badge of the Legion of Honor, which is of 
much supertor intrinsic value Looking at 


the Waterloo soldier the Frenchman observed 


with a sneer that his medal did) not cost his 
Government more than a few sous. ‘ No,"’ 
replied the Englishman, “but it cost) your 
country a Napoleon."’ 


How to Sree Nornine An Irish car 
driver was called upon to settle a wayer 
which turned upon his ability to answer any 
question that was put to him without stop 
ping to think The circumstances having 
been explained to the man, he said be 
after askin’ me the question , your ‘onner 

Well, now, Pat, tell me, what's nothing ? 

Arrah now shut your eyes und ye ll see at 
Immediately,’ was the instant answer 


ON Twa A youth to fortune and to 
fame unknown sent Dumas the manuscript of 
anew play, asking the great dramatist to 


become his collaborator Joumas was for a 
moment petrified, then he seized his pen. and 
replied How dare you, sir, propose to yoke 
toyvether a horse and an ass 7 Phe author 
by return of post, wrote How dare you 
sir, call me a horse ? Joumnas, boy mewt mical 
wrote Send me your play, my friend 
e@ 

COMPLIMENTING THE MAKING William 
IV once caxtricated himself from a ditheulty 
after oa bad break Take away that 
nmiarine said his Miyjesty to a waiter, paint 
ing toanempty bottle which stead upon the 
table That marine said a Colonel of the 
Marine who was present Dvn your 
Majesty Compare in oemipty bottle to a 
marine / Ye replied the King, pulling 
himself toyether [orien te ay it has chor 
its cut we and realy t tocayaue 
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That Walk Through the Wheat 


TROOGE THE BK we walked in the evenmg tine 
| \ ‘ tive * yr 


ead goldete teat 
And he tent head and hooked tn imy eve 
Asif hel | eof all owest deat 
‘) sa acetin the evening time 


And ' vihwas went through the fields of wheat 


Nat ‘ ttpath and rough the way 
Bat he was nea sod the birds sang true, 
And the stars came out in the twilight gray 
(ih it was sweet inthe evening tine 
{ he spoke of the days long poast 
Softly of tele ed days to be 
etoh aren, and closer LT pre ed 
Ihe (A path was Eden to me 
Oh. it was sweet in the evening time 
aver the wht grew and graver st 


[he rooks fitted home through the purple shade 


[dee trigehit ing ale wig Where the thorns stood high, 
Ac | walked with bom inthe woodland glade 
(oh it wa seet inthe evening time 
And the latest gleams of daylight died 
My hand int intolded ba 
We swept the dew from the wheat as we pa od 
Poor narrower, narrower, wound the way 
ote at 4 4 tinthe evening tire 
it ! he depth of my eves and said 
{ wladness will neforu t 
Put together we valk through the frelds of 
( eas we walked ther Khithe fi | f wheat 
Coevevel VN 
eee 
The Manganetus Index 
Wout (A/NE WA ROOMED 
/ me fa 
= Host extraordinary newspaper DP have 
ever had ny ke wledye of w t paper 
pouty] Vvead tape ana thre erra Range about fifteen 
years ago Phe Manganetus Index says Mr 
Tha ithe San branmeisce boxanminer 
L tie publicatien tlluded) to Tad miyste 
I isty fallen ornte omy mal bex am San 
branes pforoverayear, and at was always 


iweleome arrival 


It was neatly printed, carried several col 


uns oof dive advertisements, and had a 
Perigebot. Doustling car about at that alwaws poave 
meoa very faverable impression oof Man 
wnetu iwowell as of the man whe ecited 
1! prapeer 
He took a decided stand on all the current 
Lepore f the hay modo om everything tran 


yting oon the town where bias praper was pub 
lished odie carried candor to the verge of 


bewildering rashiness 

Dever saw a paper edited with such abse 
lute fearlessness, and TP ooften wondered why 
itowas that the editor was mot some time 
mobbed or murdered 


At lastomy business took me in the vicinity 
of Mianysanetu and DT decided to make the 
echiter acall 

It was fast coming oon nightfall as 1 
neared the spot where the town was Loe ated, 
ind Pespurred my horse up the steep moun 
turn. thinkong of the warm bed and excellent 


Upper PT should soon be enjoy png 


@ 


Miyonind was full of the Shavin House, a 


hotel af ery stipernier  aecommodations 
shih advert Pdiberally an the Index, and 
Whose (oprovender and heme comforts 
t! tt paper Was Dever weary of deserib 
1th 

Chaty aonaile mere Tsard te myself, as 1 


thismiped roy weary beast with a round sized 


tick, and after another mile DT repeated my 


olescrval nd se the poor horse went on 
checkin ft miles and males, while To pet 
sthadedlt f that each mile was the last 
11 urht, that TP could) see me 
Jigedit thead Tl strated my eves for the 
wel twinkle from: cottage windows that 
ntl Larken tell the traveler of the town 
ithe miyhterepton. a ditthe faster porlyapes 
| | Wal vloome 

! { | { 3 hin ane om 

} rt ! l \ thre livht pvleaminy 
ti ht 1h Dismnountiog I walked 
t thin and hammered 


\ t ! { with a wrinkled 
iwtherv ta ‘ ver, and as dre 
peernedd t tet uuit Vo 1} metreed that 
he badia kel poust nl hand 
cing the pistol | ! Here \ \ 
' 
\iter t! tt man with the bi pastel had 
ryveved mv famished face and tired horse 
| je 1th floor a little wider, and then 


singin t back, with a smile somewhat 
! nots character, mvited me in 


How far te Manganetus ? I asked 


e 
HW ] k Poato ome oun oa rather qucer wa 
Pthen tut his under lip, as if nipping a 
} ' j 
| far from here? Can 1] reach it te 
| t k vou can make it to night 
i that }? ! 
i\ i { 
' vou , 
‘ ‘ 
, 
| ‘ 
' , 
14 . wis } +} 1] } ' 
\ \ i Ps A t ‘ Tiaicte? 
could be T heard a monotonous note in thie 
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next room, and I certainly thought I heard 
the familiar sound of some one rapidly fold 
ing Newspapers 

My ears did not deceive me, for in a few 
moments a pleasant face A little girl appeared 
and handed my companion a .paper, which 
he at once passed over to me It was damp 
from the pore and I read the title 


[Hb MANGANEL TUS INDEX 


By industry we thrive Devoted to the material 
iter of Ma 7 Subscription, $5.00 per 
annum, payable in advan 

My host smiled as he handed me the paper 

Phen the town os. here I said ** Let 
me yo to the hotel. the Slavin House, I 
believe I do net desire to trespass upon 


the hospitality of a stranger 

You will remain here, sir, he replied 
'T blush to confess it, but this is the town of 
Manyanetus and this cabin is the only habi 


tation for twenty miles 


I stared at the man in astonishment 
You may well be puzzled, he con 
tinued But Po owill explain There is a 
yroup of mines near here which certain capi- 
talists of San Francisee are anxious to place 
upon the London market They have hired 
me to advocate these mines, and it is) part 
of my bargain te run omy paper in such away 
that the London readers will think that a 
large town is flourishing here See? 
Jnowdded vaguely, and he went on 
My imavination is net sluggish, and so 


Imanufacture all T write I leave no stone 
unturned to make the mythical city of 
Manyanetus a live bu thing town You 
will find im this issue a public meeting 


led to discuss the question of a bridge 
wore iStream that exists only inthe columns 
of the Tnedex Here as the daughter of a 
PROMOTE MET nye superintendent eloping 
with a omember of the Citvw Council, here is 
a runaway team, knocking the smithereens 
out oof a cigar store. You will note the 
advertisement of the cigar store in another 
column Here as the Killing of Texas Pete 
and the investigation of his death by a 


coroner's jury Phe cause of the shooting 
was a dispute relative to the ownership of a 
mining location of fabulous richness Phere 


is, also, in another portion off the paper, a 
legal summons advertised calling on a 
cooowner (one of the principals inthe affray ) 
to do his assessment work or lose his interest 
Al} my work dovetails nicely in, has a plaus 
ible look and shows no flaw, vet ito as all 
absolutely made from whole cloth.”’ 

This is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever heard of IT said to him 

This country as) fall of extraordinary 
things,’ he quietly replied 

‘Where does this edition go?’' T asked. 
Clara, bring me the mailing list 
To ylaneed over the list, and saw that it 

embraced the leading banking houses of 
London and New York, as well as the 
centres of timance and mining My own 
name was oddly cnough on the dist About 
a hundred copies were mailed, and every 
one went where it would do the most good 
I found that my friend edited the paper and 
did the typesetting, and his daughter was 
learning the art 

I have no companions except my little 


daughter and the town of Manganetus he 
added, with a smile 
I passed avery comfortable might Phe 


roarof the wind through the pines and the 
rocking of the cabin had a delictously sooth 
inge effect, and To lav in bed thinking and 
resting until nearly morning before T slept 


e 


My friend, the editer, was very talkative 
at breakfast Hie never alluded to his name, 
but he told me more of the paper and = the 
enjoyment he had oan butlding up a town in 


the clouds from oa purely imaginative basis 


Do morrow saad he I start) outooon 
horseback te the nearest mail station, and 
leave my bundle of papers inthe hollow of a 
tree until the mail buckboard comes along 


to take them 

Ina few weeks they are being read in 
London and New York, and the parties in 
each of these citres who are handling the 
sale of these mining properties are backed 
up handsomely bw my editorial statements.’ 


eee 
The Earliest Standing Army 


Hk carliest standing army in Europe was 
that of Macedonia, established about 
shoe by Philip. father of Alexander the 
(areat It was the second in the world’s his 
tery, having been preceded only by that. of 
Pharaoh Sesostris. of Fuvpt, who organized a 
military caste about rhoo BR. « Of modern 
standing armies, that formed by the Turkish 
lanizaries was first, being fully organized in 
It was a century liter that the stand 


ny army oof France, the carltest in western 
bklurots was estalblishe } by Charles VII in 
the strapn f mi frars Pordonnance, num 
' ! nine tl ind ! Rivalry there 
edt Nations to adopt similar 
fer In England a standing 

il shed } 

Charle 

H 

F © pre 

ract illy a stand 
vs being in reality 


‘ vided = for according to law, 
from year to year, by the annual army act 








IN TWO PARTS:—PART 11 


S HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
sat with folded bands looking 
toward the sunset, apart from the 
stern questions which had passed 

away and others whose oncoming scarcely 
disturbed her quiet retreat, she found inex 
pressible comfort in the thought of the future 
life, and profound comfort im anticipations 
of the splendor of God and the state called 
Heaven. Though she had early in life cut 
from her the theological fetters which 
appeared to bind many gor people to a 
helpless disregard of the claims of suffering 
humanity, she saw no occasion, when free to 
use her liberty, to run to extremes, or to fly 
to the bounds of a liberalism which ignores 
the sweet comfort of true religion 

In answer to an inquiry as te her religious 
belief, Mrs. Stowe wrote, im March, 188s; 

“Dear Madam. AS to my relygrous belief, it is 
embodied in the Apostles’ Creed giwen in the 
Episcopal prayer-book. As to the practical use I 
make of it, Lrefer you to my writimgs—particularly 
Uncle Tom's Cabin and my religrous poems. I have 


all my life sincerely endeavored to mouht my hfe in 
accordance with these beliefs H.R Stowe.” 


. 


Mrs. Stowe’s health was much impaired by 
the care of her husband, whe had been for 
several years an invalid, and his death, 
which occurred in August, 1556, affected her 
very deeply. The “dear old) Rabbi,’’ as 
George Eliot affectionately termed him, was 
buried with a well-worn copy of the Greek 
Testament —which, with a copy of Faust, in 
the original, had for years been his constant 
companion night and day—clasped in his 
hand, and his thick staff, which he called 
“Saint Jerome,’’ stood by his coffin 

Mrs. Stowe was unable to geo to Andover, 
where the interment took place, and for some 
weeks she was seriously ill But soon her 
strength returned, and though expressing 
herself as considerably more interested in the 
“other side of Jordan,’’ where so many of her 
friends waited, she resumed life with cheerful- 
ness and patience. Again she walked about 
the streets, stopping frequently to accost men 
who worked upon lawns, or, perchance, in 
ditches, all of whom answered the observa 
tions and questions of the queer little old 
lady with a pleasant heartiness which was 
but the reflection of her own good humor, 
mingled with the feeling of tenderness which 
her pathetic expression of face, worn and 
indescribable, but sweet with sympathy, 
always elicited. 

She arrested her steps to replace a blanket 
upon a shivering horse, or speak to a child; 
or, if it were summer, to gaze long at flowers 
and climbing vines, which she, without hesi 
tation, walked into private grounds, even to 
the very door, to see. She was well known 
to the gardeners who had charge of the well 
kept estates in the vicinity of her home 

A little scene, which the writer witnessed, 
was characteristic of the woman. She passed 
along the sidewalk and paused to speak to a 
marketman’s horse, an animal which was par 
ticularly knowing and astute, and walked in 
the most businesslike manner possible from 
one to another of his customers’ residences, 


While the man delivered his orders. As the 
mea: went out to drive “Billw’’ toe another 
plice, Mrs. Stowe said to him, “Tl am glad 
to sec, young man, you haven't anv blinders 


on this good horse. They are crnuel.’’ The 
man responded modestly, and Mrs. Stowe 
said, looking at him kindly I would like to 
give you something to show how IT appreciate 
vour kindness to this horse I have noticed 
it before Have vou a copy of Uncle 
Tom ?’’ It was in this way that she usually 
referred to her great book 
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The man replied that he had net, that he 
had read the book—he borrowed it from a 
friend—-but he had not been able to buy it. 
She asked him to call at her house, and the 
next morning presented him with the book, 
upon the flyleaf of which was inscribed her 
name, with pleasant words 

‘T tell you,’ said the man afterward. 
“there ain't money enough in Hartford to 
buy that book from me 

Mrs. Stowe’s sense of humor, which was 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Beecher family, never failed. and some 
times flashed out) most unexpectedly from 
what had now come to be her habitual pre 
eccupation and sadness. One morning, when. 
after a brisk walk to overtake her swift foot 


steps, and the writer's flushed face and pant 


ing breath attested to the difficulty in catching 
atching 
her, a fact which evidently gave her great 
satisfaction as | I knew she 
W tt i s S \ 
in vht “wy 
lf | 

had seen that fire v. I shou 

have known who it was. and w i 
} ~— 
lam afraid you d t ke it I said 


Well,”’ she replied with a droll curve ot 


her pursed lips, which always was the pre- 
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cursor of a jocose remark, ** it is pretty, and 
becoming to you, but one would hardly care 
about carrying a red light, like a horse car” 

Upon the occasion of Mrs. Stowe’s seventy. 
fourth birthday the writer called at her house 
with flowers, as a modest token of ry mem. 
brance of {the day, and was received by one 
of her daughters, who said her mother was 
spending the day with her brother at the 
north end of the city. The school childres, 
in that district had prepared special Tevita- 
tions in honor of the event, and Mr< Stowe 
and her sister, Mrs. Hooker, attended the 
exercises, which consisted of readings and 
quotations from her works, and sing nm Rk 
was a happy day for Mrs. Stowe, ending with 
dinner at her son's house, and an early retera 
home. Many remembrances and gux«! wishes 
had been received during the day 

The death of Mrs. Stowe’s dearest brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher, was a crushing Now 
to her. Theirs were twin minds, as near and 
sympathetic in their lines of thought and 
feeling as is possible in human nature. Two 
large photographs of Mr. Beecher were to be 
seen in Mrs. Stowe’s parlor, and her refer. 
ences to him were always in a tone af 
deepest affection. There was only thirteea 
months’ difference in their ages; the memory 
cf their close childish associations, their 
enduring similarity of tastes and feeling, 
their mutual agreement upon every question 
which touched the welfare of the human race, 
their common faculty (a direct inheritance 
from their father) of piercing through the 
husks of creeds and customs to the kernel af 
truth, to the sweet life at the heart of many 
unattractive conditions; and the memory of 
their united work for humanity, in abolition, 
in politics, in temperance, in religion as a 
part of their life,combined to knit them closely 
together in spirit. They had not met often 
of late years, but their correspondence was 
maintained, and each always felt sure of the 
other's sympathy in all things 
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Next to Mrs. Stowe’s heart, in the days of 
her decline, was her sister, Mrs. Hooker—the 
youngest sister, the beauty and affectionate 
pet of the family, the sister most like, in her 
intellectual development, to Harriet and 
Henry—one of whom Henry used to say that 
she whetted his mind as no other associate 
could do. To Mrs. Hooker's house Mrs 
Stowe went every day, making her a conf 
dante, and bestowing upon her much of the 
affectionate demonstration which had beea 
in their youth repressed. Her care and love 
was the solace of Mrs. Stowe’s fading life, 
and her voice, singing well-loved hymns, 
soothed the irritated nerves of the sufferer 

Harriet and Isabella Beecher were born 
heart-friends, and theirs was a double te 
that of consanguinity and spiritual athnty 
As in the case of her father, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's last illness, which took the form of a 
mental malady, first displayed itse!f in the 
loss of memory relating to proper names and 
the chronological order of events Even 
while she appeared physically vigorous. the 
nervousness incident upon fixing het mind 
upon any subject greatly increased, and she 
began to fail to recognize people whom she 
met, sometimes saying to a stranger whe 
regarded her attentively, ** Do I kx you? 
I cannot remember your name.” 

During the last period of her lite s)x fled 


rapidly in mental clearness, and May, 
1888, she began to be unable to retan seld 
food, being much enfeebled in cons NCE 
Her walks became less frequent. ber gic’ 
nervous steps were now slow and urstcwly 
It was apparent that Mrs. Stowe was). "8 
and her daughters and her son, who | ™P 
rarily gave up his parochial work ¢ vate 


himself to her, went with her to Sag [ce 
Long Island, where, in a quiet, retire: (T™ 
house, secure from intrusion, she poo the 


summer, once, at least, riding over | bas 
Hampton, which was the scene of her | et > 
first pastorate before she was bern 
° 

An attack of congestion of the "4!" 
resulting in sub-acute meningttts. . 
the aged woman to death's door, anv 7 
remained for days hanging uper : 
but a few weeks later she had se ! ne 
ered that she was removed to het n 
Hartford. Her condition was that «! me 
nervousness, which occasionally ar : 


frenzy, but as she grew weaker day 
her suffering abated, and she returt 
state of a child, with all its imstinct : 
ing for affectionate caresses. : 
said to her sister, ‘‘ Belle, how mr 
have been wasted in this wor 
those which were never given 

So, clinging helplessly t 
younger sister, the = gre 
possessed of grand literary £ 
many admirable, loving qualities 
such a time and in view of U 
change, immeasurably transcend! 
worldly fame it brings, went Gow! 
river we call death, on July 1, 159° 





et ae 


January 29, 1898 
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ICK finished his tea-supper with 

a sigh of deep contentment. He 

smiled as he looked at the round 

>* of cold pressed beef that stood be- 

sare him. There was something about its 

shed size that seemed to appeal 

really to the empty eggshells which 

ood at. Dick smiled again and lifted 

teapot. He waved it at the pictures, 

had seen his mother do many a 

ind then essayed to pour liquid from 

1s black spout into his cup. But the teapot 

.as empty, it seemed to groan as Dick set it 

cn. Beef, eggs, tea—he had made an 

-vample of all, and the brown leaf of bread 

| suffered with them. For seven long 

Septet nber hours Dick had tasted neither 

t r sup, and he was, therefore, sharp set 

« came to table. He now left it, feel 
th satisfied and happy. 


» 


Margery came into the parlor to clear 
iw the tea things. Frem beneath the 
of her white cap she gazed at the rem 
of the feast. When she had duly noted 
the ruin of the plateful of eggs, and the 
shed proportions of the round of beef, 
ftted the teapot and made a mental cal 
“tion as to its contents 
Lord be good to us, master!’ said 
Margery. “For a man that contemplates 
, matrimony on the morrow, your appetite 
truly amazing! It did used to be said 
shen I were a young maid—a leng, long 
ime ago, alack-a-day—that te be in love 
meant to be without an appetite. But young 
k are so different nowadays."” 
lick laughed. He had got his big frame 
to the old chair at the fireside by that time, 
wud was settling down for an hour's comfort- 
© repose with pipe and tobacco 
There's naught meddles with my appe- 
tite nor vet my sleep, Margery,”” said Dick. 
\ man must eat if he means to work, 
istn't he? Only with me the work usually 
mes before the eating, and that’s why I'm 
wavs ready for what there is.” 
\nd a good job, tee,’ said Margery. 
\y. indeed, a good job! we known them 
it could neither eat ner vet sleep for love— 
marry, | have so. Se thank the Lord, 
! that it’s not so wt’ thee.”” 
Thank the Lord,’’ said Dick somewhat 
everently. ‘‘And what was it thag made 
ike that, eh, Margery? For love, was 
Why, I'm in love as badly as a man can 
bly be——"* 
Love,’ said Margery, “is a queer thing. 
tit was ‘cause they were in love that they 
i neither eat nor sleep, sleep nor eat. 
‘ you're young, my lad, and what should 
know of such things? It’s been all 
pleasure wi’ you, and nane o” love's 
Ah, well—I hope it’s to be like that 
\s, master. I'm getting old, and I would 
to see thy boy on my knees before I go!” 
You shall dance at my bew's wedding, 
cery,”’ laughed Dick. “‘And that'll be 
thing over twenty years to come, at any 
Old?—why, you'll shake as loose a 
is any of them to-morrow, Ill be bound.” 
« old woman laughed and went out with 
tray, and Dick picked up the county 
‘paper and began to read, over his pipe 
ere was little in the paper to interest 
ind he presently flung it aside. His 
zhts turned to the mormow—the morrow 
was to make him bridegreeam to the 
test girl in all the world. At the 
ht of her his heart beat quicker, his 
1 leaped in his veins, a great tide of hap- 
~s surged over his soul, his entire being 
1 lifted up to heights of mysterious 
To-morrow she was to be his—sweet 
» Gray, whose sunny hair and violet eves 
son his heart from the first. She had 
hard to woo and harder still to win, 
t last all barriers had been swept away 
love's overwhelming tide, and on the 
Tow she was to give herself to him. He 
ind thought of her and of the great joy 
was coming to him. And at last the 
lock in the farmhouse kitchen struck 
n, and then Dick arose and knocked the 
S cutof his pipe, and left the house. He 
sorng to meet Letty for the last time as 
ver. That night they would meet and 
say good-by—after the morrow there 
i be no parting between them 


k went slowly through the quiet village, 
ny softly in the light of the harvest 
Like most levers. he was eariv at 


rysting plac e He sat an the old stil 
hurchyard and waited, his eves fixed 
path by which Letty must come t 
Everything was very quiet there 
Vas scarcely as 3 
Trt . F 
Five-Ash ¢ , 
i sulmiued mur . lt «< 
at all things spoke g vt 
tf love brought at last to full fru 
‘ppiness all the sweeter because mt had 


*n waited for, And then he caught sight 
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The Ghost that Came Between 
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of Letty’s light dress coming through the 
thin belt of trees that wrapped the Mill 
House in gloom, and he got down from the 
stile and went slowly to meet her 
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They met by the old tree that stands in the 
centre of the Duke's Garth—an ancient oak 
that has doubtless heard the vows and whis- 
pered protestations of generations of lovers. 
Dick held out his hands. The girl slid her 
own into them, and held up her face. 

“How cold your hands are, Letty!’’ said 
Dick, raising his head from her face. ‘And 
your lips, too. What's the matter, dear? 
You're not ill, Letty?"’ 

Letty iooked at him. He saw traces of 
tears on her cheeks, and unshed tears 
showed themselves in her eyes. Dick put 
his arm about her. At that protecting touch 
the girl burst into tears. 

“ Letty!" Dick was genuinely alarmed 
““ My dear love! What is it?”’ 

She suddenly released herself from his 
arm, and leaned back against the tree and 
looked at him. ‘“‘I'm net ill, Dick,’’ she 
said. ‘ But I'm unhappy and miserable.”’ 

“Unhappy? Miserable ?’’ 

A strange, cold feeling surged over Dick's 
heart. It seemed to him that he had sud 
denly come into the presence of something 
he could not understand. He stepped closer 
to the gir!, and held out his hands again. 

“It's not about to-morrow, Letty?’’ he 
said. ‘* Letty, do say it isn’t!"’ 

She had been hard to win, hard even to 
woo, and even sometimes he had thought 
that the love was all on his side. His heart 
beat with anxiety as he stood watching her 
in the moonlight. Letty bowed her head. 

“Oh! "’ she sobbed, ‘* I can’t help it, Dick, 
I can't, indeed. It is about to-morrow 
because, I—I don’t love you as I should do.”" 

Dick came close to her and possessed him 
self of her hands. 

Letty!" There was something of com 
mand in his voice now. ‘“* Letty! Speak to 
me—tell me true, now. Is it because there's 
some other—man?"’ 

She nodded her head and sobbed afresh. 
Dick drew a long breath. 

**Who is he?"’ he asked, feeling that the 
happiness of the night was suddenly turned 
into despair. 

““He’s dead,"’ she answered. ** Dead—- 
dead!"’ She leaned her face against the tree 
and burst into a storm of weeping. Dick 
stood close by, silent and full of wonder 
He could say nothing and do nothing to re- 
lieve the girl's distress, but he was conscious 
of a great relief. Dead! Then he had no 
rival! In his heart he thanked God for that 

After a time he put out his hand and laid 
it gently on Letty’s shoulder 

“*“Come, my dear,’ he said, “‘ come, tell 
me all abeut it. Dear heart—it kills me to 
see you crying like that." 
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Letty came closer to him, nestling almost 
against his broad shoulder. 

“You're my true friend, Dick, as well as 
my lover, aren't you?"’ she said, looking 
at him appealingly 

“Tam, Letty, "' he answered. “* Heaven 
knows I am!"’ 

‘I'm weak and silly, perhaps, to night,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘And I've been unhappy this last 
week or two because I—well, I got think 
ing about—him, you know Rt was before 
vou came here to live, Dick, before vou 
knew me—and—and— we did love each other 
true. And he had to go away, Tick, and he 
was—lost at sea. And oh, Dick—I was 
dreaming about him last night, and | saw 
him—alive!’ 

She shuddered convulsively, and her 
hands clutched Dick's arm as she looked 
fearfully into the white moonlight. Dick 
put his arm about her protectingly 

‘““Hush'!"’ he said. ‘ You're a bit over 
wrought, Letty, and you're net well. So I 
wasn't the first wi’ you, Letty’ 

““No.’ she whispered. “* Forgive me, 
Dick. Lought to have told you, but some 
how I couldn't. Besides, I liked you, Dick 

** But vou loved him,” he said 

‘““Yes,"’ she sighed. ‘ But he's dead 
Was it wrong to think about him, Dick? I 
couldn't help it, I couldn't, indeed’ 

“No,”’ he answered. “Of course, vou 
couldn't, my dear—no more than I could 
help thinking about you But, oh, Letty, thes 
is sad news to me, for I love you, my lass 
with al! my heart, and I thought Id won 
vour love in return 


Letty looked up at his face imi was 

ved by the pain which she saw there 
She drew still closer to him andr i her 

Ba an I " ‘ . 
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He suddenly put her away from ! 


’ 
stxxl looking at her in the meonlight 
Letty began to weep again 


“Dm wery sorry, Dick," she said. “I 
know I ought to have told you before, but 
it’s hard to tell things like that, and besides, 
he's dead—dead' And I will be a good 
wife, Dnck, and, perhaps, I shall get to love 
you as I ought to” 

Dick shivered 

** Deen't, Letty'’’ he said. “Don't! My 
lass, I couldn't marry you without love.”’ 

* But you do lowe me,”’ she said 

“* And you don't love me,”’ he answered 

“ZDhike you, Inck. You're the best man 
1 know_"’ 

“Id rather I was the worst, if so be as 
vou lowed me," he sand. “Oh, Letty, Letty, 
do you think I can take you into my arms, 
knowing that vou haven't any love for me? 
There may be men that can do that—but I 
can’t, Letty! It must be love, and no less."’ 

“Tmek!"" she said, “Dick! I do love 
you. I've always loved you—in a way, you 
know, and I scem to love you better. It 
was only because I couldn't bear to marry 
you until I had teld you all about that.”’ 
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Dick's heart leaped within him. He sud 
denly seized the girl in his arms and held 
her to him, showering sudden kisses over 
her lips and cheeks and forehead 

“Say that again!’ he whispered. “Tell 
me you lowe me again, Letty! Oh, my dear, 
vou'we told me all, now, let's forget Letty, 
Letty, t's more than liking that you have for 
me, isnt it? Say it ts, Letty, say that you 
love me! 

She would have been more than human 
if she had resisted the passion ino Dick's 
vorce and the kisses that fell upon her lips 
She mestled clase to his breast, and for a 
meoment forget everything but him 

“ih, Imck!"’ she sighed, a new feeling 
foe him filling her heart “| believe Ido 
I beliewe I do! "’ 

“But you love him yet?" he suddenly 
said, disengaging her arms from his neck, 
and looking searchingly into” her face 
** You lowe him—yet?”’ 

Letty bowed her head. The tears began 
te run down her cheeks again 

“ZT can't help it, Dick—I can't, indeed,’ 
she pleaded. “* If you'd only known 

“Ah,” he said, “if I'd only known!” 

He still stood gazing at her. Letty began 
te be afraid. “© Oh. dear!’ she said “* What 
a puzzle it all is, isn’t it, Dick? But we've 
got to make the best of it, haven't we? 
There, Inck, I wish I hadn't told you, but I 
felt I had to.”’ 

She came to him and put her hand on his 
arm. They walked across the meadow 
toward the garden gate of Letty'’s home 

Imck went back to his lonely hearth later 
in the evening. The lamp burned brightly 
on the table, there was a clear fire in the 
grate. Imck had pictured to himself the 
difference which his sweetheart Letty’s pres 
ence would make in his parlor It was 
bright and comfortable indeed, but it needed 
a women’s presence to make it feel lke 
heme Woman and woman's love— Dick's 
heart had cried for both, and then rejoiced 
in finding them in Letty 

He thought of these things as he stocmd 
before the fre, looking down into the glowing 
flame A woman's love——he thought he had 
found it_ and lo! it had been another's all the 
time Between himself and the woman he 
had chesen from all other women of his 
world there rose the apparition of the dead 
man What had death to do with love and 
life’ What?—but love had much to do with 
life amd death, for it could endure through 
beth Ieath had no power over love had 
he net seen the tears drop from a woman's 
eves because of her love for a dead man 
whom nething could give back to her’? And 
that woman was the woman whom he loved 
with the lowe which only comes once, and whe 
could never give him the first, fresh love that 
he desured and hoped to win 


s 


He stom? there thinking. Old Margery’s 
words came back to him with strange force 

It's been all love's pleasure wi you, and 
none o love's pains."’ He laughed grimly 
at the thought Pleasures’? Ay, but they 
were Imaginary There had been vows of 
leve and passion, kisses, the hundred and 
ome trio ks of lovers—and all the time there 
had been between himself and his promised 
bride the ghost of a dead man’ 

kt was midnight when Dick turned away 
from the hearth All that time he had never 
moved The fire burned low and went out 
the reed cinders turned to gray ashes. the 
lamps light grew low. deep shadows filled 
the curners of the room In the vaulted hall 
outside there were weird murmurs of the 
wind that swept along passage and corridor 
and made the casement shake and rattle 


He clambecd the stairs in the fitful moonlight 
and went inte his room He lighted a 
candle. and in its first gleam caught yht of 
hes weekding finery land out on the bed his 
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Quick Wit in Responses 
PEING FOCAL TO THE EMERGENCY 
Compiled by Alfred H. Miles 


De Stake Caustic. —Lalande was once 
seated at a dinner between Madame de Stac! 
and Madame Recamier, when he said, ‘Here 
I sit between wit and beauty "' To which 
Madame de Stacl unkindly added, ‘And 
possessing neither 


Curtinge tHe Bisnor. —The witty Duke of 
Wharyon having introduced a Scripture story 
into ome of his speeches in the House of 
Lords, was asked by a right reverend prelate 
when he should have done preaching 
“When Iam made a Bishop, my Lord " 


Ricvetree’s Pretore —Upon Fénelon 
telling Richelieu that he had seen the por 
trait of his Eminence at the palace, the 
Cardinal sneeringly asked, © Did) you ask it 
for a subscription for” some poor friend? 
“Neo. the prcture was too much like you.” 


Pisa Like Fattines — Sir Robert) Peel, 
speaking of Lord Elden, remarked that 
“ Ewen hes failings leaned to virtue’s side "’ 
upon which a gentleman observed his Lord 
ship's failings resembled the leaning tower 
of Pisa, whieh, despite long inclination, had 
Never Cone over 


No Mownoroty For Foors The Duke de 
Duras, observing Descartes seated one day at 


a luxurieus table, cried out) © What! do 
philosophers indulge in dainties?""  “ Why 
not?” exclanmed Lhesc artes Pho you think 


then that Nature has produced all of her 
good things for fools?” 


Fotty mw Titties —Seoon after Lord 
Sydney's elevation to the peerage he hap 
pened to observe mn company that) authors 
were often very ridiculous in the tithes they 
gave ~ That.” sand a gentleman present, 
“isan error from which even Kings appear 
net to be exempt 


REPRESENTING THE King — Bassompierre, 
French Ambassador to Spain, was telling 


Henry IV how he entered Madrid = °' 1 was 
mounted om the very smallest mule in the 
world.”” sand the Ambassador “Ah! said 
the King What an amusing sight, to see 


the biggest ass mounted on the smallest 
mule * Iwas your Majesty's representa- 
tive,’ was the repoinder 


Borin. THE Dying Colordon, when on 
his deathbed, was visited by his friend, 
Berthe, whe requested his opinion of his 
comedy of The Selfish Man, which he insisted 
on reading to him “You may add an excel 
lent trait mm the character of your hero,” 
replied Colordon Say that he obliged an 
old freemd. on the eve of death, to hear him 
read a five act comedy."’ 


Tur Cost oF a Bape —A British soldier 
whe wore a Waterloo medal was accosted by 
a French grenadier wearing on his breast a 
badge of the Legion of Honor, which is of 
much saperrer mtrinsic value. Looking at 
the Waterloo soldier the Frenchman observed 
with a smeer that his medal did not cost his 
(aovermment more thana few sous. “ No," 
repled the Englishman, “but it cost: your 
country a Napoleon 


How ro See Notmine —-An Irish car 
driver was called upon to settle a wager 
which turned upon his ability to answer any 
question that was put to him without stop 
ping to think The circumstances having 
been explained to the man, he said Be 
after askin’ me the question , your ‘onner 

Well, mow, Pat. tell me, what's nothing ? 

Arrah mow, shut your eyes and ye ll see it 
trmrte diately was the instant answer 


CoN) Tet was A youth to fortune and to 
fame unknown sent Dumas the manuscript of 
anew play, asking the great dramatist to 
has laborator ltumas was for a 
moment petritted then he seized his pen. and 


Dees corte 


rey reel Hioew dare vou. sir propose to voke 


together a hurse and an ass’ The author 


by return of pest, wrote How dare you 
sir. call me a horse? lourmas, by meat marl 
wrote Send me your play, my friend 

e 


COMPLIMENTING THE Mawines William 
IV otmee extrrcated himself from a difficulty 


after t teal break Take away that 
marine sand his Majesty to a waiter, pont 
ing te amoempty teottle which stood upon the 
talsle That marine said a Colonel of the 
Marines whe was perese mt Lees yecrur 
Majesty Tripeare an empty battle ty i 
rrarine * Ve replied the King, pulling 
himself together I mean to say it has d 
its «hut t and reaciy t t again 
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Man's Right to Privacy 


— bapppincvnaieiag nt renee s comtinually 
col 


recting our crude ideas of individual 
riphits, and al ring many ways in wl h 
we unintentionally trer n them, sa in 
echitortal a} t tt ' ad Ty)? a le wer 
Arrvemige thre t the mee famt un 
natural «ur t In its primary means 
curtosity iply a «desire te inquire, te 
Ve stipe ate ter Petar = krneww leedgre and 
therefore, ome of tl thief imeentives to 


human progress of exerv Kime Ie tl 
desire we owe the ntinual revelation 

Which science ms opening up Ie fore us \ 

that we know of Nature, her laws and her 
workings, of the vegetable and the animal 
world, of other lands and other races, of the 
history of mann the past and his comdition 
ime thee present is «hue te the presence of 
curiosity on the miunds of men Dee Stervata late 
this iprpre tite foor Korveow ledge 1s trvcdecend. the 
chief province of education, and he in whom 
its but feebly developed will never know 
how truly unfortumate he os 


When, however, we come inte relations 
with other men, we tind that both justice 
and kimedn demand that many of our 
desires be curbed oor restramed fer their 
sakes Whenever the rights of two people 
come ante comtliet, there must be a readjust 
tment There os ne freedwn witheut sacri 
fie, no socral Welfare without self restraint, 
andit i here that curtosity finds its limits 
bor, however frank and candid any one may 
be there is always a certain privacy which 


he clrerishes and which, therefore, every 
one elec » bound to respect With some 
th comfined te the inner life of thought 
oremetron with others. it extends to most 
ef the athiurs and details of life Some have 
had rr sith which me stranger should 
intermect| me have had relatives of 
wh ' the ie ashamed. some have 
had perser cperrenoes which they wish 
hhever t ! i in t Wain are semsitive 
over smaller matter they «clo mot wash their 
ure tes bee ! sed t therr family matters 
kKtiowet or their? the hatbauts talked over 
NIany te reticent in whatever nmoerns their 
iffect Poany publicity given toe them 
cau t Ho oacute pain others stremucusty 
object t t s being estimated of 
their en ! ‘ new 
Now ' ty 1 anv such 
matter ’ let with the desire 
for porivae t r ! Ss aprving 
' ' ‘ ke al ‘ 
! ta f t It es rect 
\ f the rights of fividdual free 
right «of t \ This aim 
t | fay ti are le lv wv > 
‘ i \\ 4 } . 4 t\ thre ' hit ‘ 
‘ eat ’ ' * +} rw ht at { " 
tot “ { t ft Labeor, arn the 
reputation ow ter has wen But 
ther ht t } y ? slow to ackr al 
edge ort t t \\ er into r teigh 
lant secret afthair tind t IS paast history 
it ‘ ) ‘ ‘ atte rs ind hea ? Is 
es rerat he “rut rz ' ~ } ' << Thotrce 
his expenses. guess at his debts. discover his 
opinions and 1 theughts his lowes and his 
hates, his) sorrow ind his pows We con 
erse with others n these amd kindred 
toy tain therr notions. and give them 
ours, and what is thus begun im idle gossip 
often mer, to cruel slander For it ous 
awe known fact that this kind of curiesity 
net k to discover the goad) amd the 
be tifu t rather leans to the unveiling of 
{ t , error soTrows ind) shames 
{ trag : But whatever it 
! \ 1, it os ‘ n chreet 
{ 1 vit that { Tv ? in 
AT sf 
+ 
‘ 
“YT i 
“ } been charged t ws Amer s 


nm quite too w esale a tas mn. but wl hy 


though oh the decline, still prevails in some 
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quarters, that of putting direct and pointed 


questions to comparative trangers about 
themselves Casual intercemrse in travel 


and otherwise. between those who have never 
met before. and may never meet again, may 
be pleasant and perefit ible on beth sides, so 
long as personal matters are avoided) Sir 
Walter Seott attributed much of his versatile 
know ledge to these chance conversations, no 
one of which he ever neglected But when 
they sink inte an inquisitorial investigation 
wivate affairs they lose all their pleasant 


inte | 

flaver and te ie in impertinence to be 
resented A less direct and mere common 
method of gratifving this unwarranted curt 
ositv is by consulting mutual acquaintances 


In this way, frequently, innuendoes, sugges 
tions ane ispictons are exchanged and 
strengthened that should mever have been 
allowed to exist, and information given that 
should never have been sought It is true 
there are exceptional cases where, for impor 
tant purposes, character must be sifted and 
antecedents brought to light If we are to 


trust a man, we must discover whether he 


be trustworthy But this > very different 
from the prying curiosity with no reason 
Poecbues | t il ! fied PMITpH es te ryve save an 
unw hele ne and momentary | ir 
(sta vivoowe r ! eT weyguiring a 
better idea of 1 jut il right of privac 
ame poopealar pleasur > punishing many 
of the attempts made to invade it With this 
why ance t 7 Tr f will flack wat 
amed we ill then tard the personality of 
r fr lev hiker with as much earnest 
me ‘ > Mherw netimes put forth to unveil 
t It would indeed be well fer us could we 
obtain that «le ite insight which Ruskin 
vhat fancifully attributes to the leaves 
shen be ‘ 
Thev do net grow each to his own 


king. till they run against one another, and 
then turn back sulkilv, bat by a watchful 
imstinet, far apart, they anticipate their com 
panions’ courses, as ships at sea, and in 
every new unfolding of them edged tissue 
guide themselves by the sense of each other's 
remote presence and by a watchful penetra 
thon of leafy purpose in the far future 


Problems of Daily Life 


By Contemporary Thinkers 


To MORROW Is not for us to rejoice in or 
to fear It may never come to us. and, if it 
comes, what it brings mav be very different 
from what we expected. Sufficient unto the 
dav are the evil thereof and the pood thereof 
However trying to dav mav be, it can be 
endured for to dav, and to morrow may be 
without trials However joveus may be 
to dav, to morrow mav be flr better 


NoooNh can, at any moment, do more than 
his best. or callinto action powers which he 
does not possess. It would, indeed, be a 
happy thing if we uniformly did as much as 
this. But te say that this os all that is 


required is @ serious mustake When we 
review our past in a wider sense we must ask 
ourselves whether we did all that was prs 
sible to educate our judgment, to train our 
powers of weighing and considering, to arrive 
at such a mental condition that when certain 
problems were presented to us. we were not 
only willing, but able to selve them 


Wroart have desires of cur own which we 


hope te gratify, rights of our own which we 
wish te maintain, pleasures of our own in 
which we reroice, woes of our own over which 
We pricve But itis only the thoroughly sel 
tish man f th there Ix whese feelings 
stop her fo a ureater or less degree we 
transfer them te others. wes re for them 
what we wish for ! we are glad in 
their gladness r? nt r «bestress. inclig 
nant at their wrongs : Is te meet their 
wishes and promote t rwelfar Phis is 
true sympathy, and: take many forms 
EVERY quality that the man or woman 
needs is imcipient int cl 1, and needs 


ur part in his 
training is not to cherish mn him simply what 


development and exer 


iS Most attractive te Irse Ves or wh ait feeds 
ourown and his vanity. but rather to study 
his future needs, and te help him to supply 
what as mest Lacking It is where he is 
dehiirent, not where! excels, that o it carnest 
efforts are demanded Not unt parents 
realize this so fully as to identifv with it 
their highest interest and pleasure in their 
charges will promising children fulfil their 
promises md the question no longer be 
asked What has ! : f them?’”’ 

Wr OFTEN spend our streneth and time in 
battling unsu tully with our faults, when 
did we but nourish gaxd purpeses and train 
ourselves n geal habits the defects we 
mourn would drop awav of themselves. The 
student. for example. mourns his languor 
ind ! self af } t His strug 

Rais un iea lele ssful and his self reproaches 
re } r Vet t ts ld he alter 
} of ! tab eXCTC Ise live 

} ehié mn his time 
’ } 
| 
a 
A Tha ot 
‘ ‘ defy 
ever met str us efieort ft overcon 
them. w melt awav tnsensibly under the 
influence of a wider companionship and a 


deeper, purer, and truer sympathy 


A Just Apprectation of Riches 


DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF WEALTH 


By [an Maclaren 


PRePkUCH has been written in Holy 
® Scripture and said by teachers 
of morality regarding the subtle 
snare and evil effect of riches, and 
no one can have seen anything of life or 
have any insight into character without in 
dorsing such charges. Riches, more than 
any other influence, have blinded their pos 
sessor’s mind to the exquisite beauty of 
Jesus’ life, to the radiant splendor of God's 
kingdom, to the severe dignity of character, 
to the visions of imagination. When one 
falls under their baneful tyranny, he loses 
all sense of proportion in life, he is deceived 
by false standards of rank, he becomes arro 
gant in manner, he is coarsened in thought 

On account of the greed for money, families 
have been rent in twain, lovers’ hearts have 
been broken, high ideals have been flung 
aside, conscience itself has been besmirched, 
and horrible deeds of cruelty have been 
done. The secret sin of many a saint has 
been the love of money. As the gold was 
concealed inthe hair of the young girl in 
Browning's poem, the public stain on many 
a great man’s reputation has been the taking 
of bribes. For thirty pieces of silver Judas 
Iscariot sold his Lord, and with money 
Simon Magus desired to buy the Holy Ghost 
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If God has bestowed upon any one more 
of this world’s goods than is necessary for 
the support of himself and his family—which 
superfluity may be called riches—then it ts 
evident that this is a perilous gift, and it is 
intended to be a discipline for the soul 
One must not be self-confident and take for 
granted, that because he was in earlier years 
generous and unselfish he may not grow hard 
and mercenary in later years. 

Nothing is more common, nothing is more 
painful than the decay of character with the 
years, so that the spring of fine impulses 
dries up within the man, and his capacity 
for liberal deeds withers before our eves 
Cases there are, no doubt, where one has 
passed into liberty as he grew in riches 
marvelous deliverances of Divine grace—but 
for one such there are ten where increase of 
wealth has ended in meanness of soul. And 
surely there can hardly be a sadder irony 
than a man building larger barns for his 
goods while an ever-decreasing space will 
hold his illiberal and churlish soul 

It were, however, an extreme and un 
reasonable view to regard riches as a neces 
sary and unmitigated curse. Were this the 
truth, then the path of duty and religion for 
one and all of us would be monastic poverty, 
and he only had done the will of God who 
had left all to follow Christ, as did Saint 
Peter and Saint Matthew. This, however, 
were to change the whole organization of 
society, and hardly for the better, since the 
day of this general surrender would be the 
beginning of general degradation. One has 
only to think twice on this matter to discover 
that the ethical good to be obtained in) con 
nection with riches will not, as a rule, be 
their refusal, but their management, and that 
the man who does his duty best for the race 
is not he who, through indelence or 
stupidity, acquires nothing, or having 
acquired something flings it away, but rather 
he who, having labored and received, uses 
his just reward for the highest ¢ 
family and his fellow-men. This is the 
appreciation of riches 


round of his 
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From this standpoint riches afford three 
benetits to their possessors—and the first 
is achievement. This implies that in the 
effort, by fair means, to obtain riches, cer 
tain solid qualities are created and fostered 
(ne as thinking, of course, not of the people 
into whose hands riches have flowed, but of 
the people who have wrought hard to gain 
them. There are those who have inherited 
their possessions, who are often envied, but 
eught rather to be pitied. Others there are 
whoseem to have obtained their wealth by 
some accident or turn of life, but who, it is 
more likely, have simply seized an oppor 
tunity for which they had prepared. Some 
may have amassed unholy gains by oppres 
sion and dishonesty, but their prosperity will 
be short lived 

All those classes are to be left out of 
evident that in their case the acquisition of 
riches cannot have gone to the formation of 


account in anv ethical judgment. for it j 


character Take rather the man—represent 
ative of so large and honorable a class in a 
modern commercial cits vhowas the son 
of poor parents and began lift t 
sta sw } ¢ ' 
rT ; | < 4 k | . 
] _ 4 ‘ , 
e 
. ir aI ‘ r ¢ ‘ 
inv scribbler wl bic] String te et T 
few verses, although neither he nor his verse< 


had any claim to character. sto d higher by 
the truest standards of worth. and was of 


more value to the community This man is 





also apt to give himself away by tuo often 
insisting on his own history, and speaking 
as if with his own sword, and not by favor 
of the Almighty, he achieved his success 

But it is common speech which does him 
most injustice, and quite confuses the situa- 
tion. For it is asked, ‘‘ How much is he 
worth?" and then the answer is given in 
figures. If this were indeed his exact value 
surely his life had been a sad fiasco, and he 
himself was of no account. What he js 
worth is another thing from what he pos. 
sesses; and if you go into the matter his 
fortune becomes a mere symbol, to be trans. 
lated from figures into qualities. Just as 
half a dozen books stamped with UNI versity 
arms show that a young scholar has made a 
fair beginning in culture, or a simple bronze 
cross on a soldier's breast proves that he has 
played the man on the field of battle, so does 
honorable success in business bear witness 
to character. It means that a fellow-man 
called to do his work in his calling has not 
been idle and careless—flinging away his 
opportunities and denying his duties. It 
means that he has not yielded to the lower 
impulses of his nature and done foolishly, 
to the weakening of his mind and body. It 
means that he has resisted temptations to 
trickery, deceit, and unprincipled work of 
all kinds. This ten or one hundred thou 
sand dollars are in themselves only dust and 
vanity. But consider them as x, and work 
the equation out, and they read: industry, 
perseverance, thrift, intelligence, integrity. 
This gold is but another word for brain and 
conscience, and proves that one has done the 
work laid to his hand with all his might, and 
in so doing has built up his manhood. 
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The second benefit of riches is opportunity; 
and this must be patent to every mind. Has 
not every one of us at times envied a rich 
man, not for his money, but for the good he 
could do? not for the pleasant garden in 
which Joseph walked of an evening, but for 
its use when he consecrated it to the Lord? 
Did ever the high office of wealth receive a 
more convincing illustration than when a 
millionaire of Jerusalem rescued the body 
of Jesus fram outrage and laid it to rest, with 
honor, in his rock-hewn tomb? In order of 
beneficence the prophet must stand first, for 
he de@ares God, and with him as being of 
the same kin must be classed the poet, the 
painter, the master of music. None have 
done so much for us as those messengers of 
God who have preached to our souls the 
kingdom of God and magnified its treasures 
tut after them for solid service give place 
for Joseph of Arimathea, when God has 
touched his heart. 

Gold may be only yellow dust, but what 
is there its possessor cannot accomp!ish with 
it?) He can enter a home when the head has 
been stricken with dangerous sickness and 
send him where the air is dry and the sun 
is shining, and so restore the husband to the 
wife and the father to his family. He can 
find some poor lad whom God intends for 4 
scholar and open to him the gates of know! 
edge, and so fulfil one of the purest passions 
of the human heart. He can pul! down a 
nest of evil houses and replace their hideous 
ness with green grass and flowers, sv that 
where disease and crime once reigne|, jttle 
children will play in their innocenc He 


can secure nobler works of art and house 
them in a fitting building, so that the bum 
blest of the people may possess those t ngs 
in their souls eye hath not seen nor eat 
heard. He can raise in the midst of t)« care 
and labor of the city some house «! God 
wherein the weary shall have a place ' ee | 
and the evangel of Jesus shall be pr hed 
° 

And so riches also must be a joy fr the 
great reward their Christian use brine> to 
their steward. Noman must give to G7! 
order that he may get from God, f ._o 
were a base spirit that can bring no ! — 
yet God is not unfaithful to forget any 4 so 
of love. Noone can purchase H: by 
his riches, yet one may so invest his oe 
as to bring Heaven within his heart er 
recompense of liberality is automa! i, 
spiritual. What victory is greater U 
who, having the world at his dispes4 — 


it not the minister of his pleasure 
servant of his brethren! 

What joy can be sweeter than his 
caused the sun to shine on bleak anc ' ! 
lives, and so is filling life with p 
plenty! What comfort is like his w! 
straits of life is upheld and guard 

a | 


pravers of the widow, the orphar 
P I vhicl lik . ' yg 
G ‘ ntinually pr t t I 

" in be compares t 
exchanged this poor currency of ¢ 


Sting treasures of Heaven 
| ‘ . 
he departs from this world he leave 


' 


behind save his worn-out body, a! 
on the other side all he ever gave * 
thousandfold increase '!—Temple Maga 
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‘ I Shall Be Satisfied 


And the anguish of trust belied, 
tthe burden of weary cares, 
fled longings, ungranted prayers ; 
ter the passion, and fever, and fret, 
\fter the aching of vain regret, 
Ver the hurry and heat of strife, 
fhe vearning and tossing that men call “life” 
bath that mocks, and fair hopes denied, 
I shall be satisfied. 


\' TER the toil and turmoil, 
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wt A CCE CEE: CEE CLE 


ee lr WAS the third day of the Carnival 
VS at Milan, in the year 1536. 

wis Donizetti's immortal masterpiece, 

Oe? Lucia di Lammermoor, had been 
rmed for the first time at the San Carlo, 

wiles, a few months previous, and was 
hiking its triumphal tour through Italy 

| venus of Bergamo’s sweet bard had 

1 its culminating point. Its great aria 
tupendous magnificence of the sep 

| electrified the entire musical world; 

stur of Rossini was eclipsed by the 


rodible success of the younger composer 
Milan was im an uproar; the = streets, 
ut and arcades were illuminated a 
’ the cathedral in marble majesty glit 


fbeneath the glare of innumerable lan 
while the joyous laughter of sixty 
ind pleasure seekers made the old, nar 
' streets ring and echo again, and the 
~ ala Italy's greatest opera house, ablaze 
th glory, had placed before the entrance, 
ctters of flame, the magic word Lucia. 
No wonder the crowd hastened thither; for 
viity lire you could not have obtained a 
it It was the third representation only, 
fume, beauty, or gold could not have 
reed an-entrance. It was six o'clock; the 
t and gallery, boxes and stalls of the 
mense theatre were crowded to suffocation 
fourthousand eager people—four thousand 
uus, soulful Italians—were waiting with 
lued frenzy for the curtain to rise 


e 


nobility of Lombardy graced the 
ves, the political celebrities of the city 
vied the passages, all the élite of the art 
ny town had flocked thither 
[he heat was stifling; at half-past six the 
ture began. The immense throng was 
ed atthe first wave of the conductor's 
tet Was it not to hear the last and most 
vorable of Donizetti's operas? Had nea 
Neapolitan papers been devoured with 
eyes? Was it not to hear the song over 
Italy was raving? And last, but net 
was it not to applaud the beauteous 
lonua, Alfieri, who had achieved such 
ssal success the two previous nights 7 
r favorite —their idol—the divine Alfieri‘ 
had sung for seven consecutive seasons 
Milan. alike renowned for her consummate 
her beauty, and her unrivaled voice! 
the audience was moved! how it trem 


i¢ 


With expectant ecstasy 
ihe curtain rose at last 
J} hunters’ chorus was listened to with 

Us attention; the baritone’s song ard 

etta which follow caused but a slight 

Sion in spite of their veritable excel 
ancl thre shifting of the scene to the 
here Lucia makes her first appearance 

med with a hushed murmur of 


trail, white-robed female form advanced 
rd the footlights, her eves were cast 

md she moved slowly near the 
pters box There she stood still, raised 
es and gazed full upon the audience 


* 


howl of disappointment arose from tt 
It's not Alfieri ' 
ry was echoed on all sides; groans 
ng. and stamping of feet drowned the 
estra 
on! off! Alfieri! Alfieri 
The woman confronting that audience, nA 
least disconcerted, walked leisurely 
nd the stage A man peeped out froon 
side scenes It was the director 
shed and disturbed 
Who is that woman? It is not Alfier 
No one knows —no one saw her enter 
in the conductor raised his baton. the 
wh prima donna seemed to rouse her 
from her pensive lethargy, and moved 
nmiy to the centre of the stave 


anor had cease d 


raised her eves to the level of the firet 
i j a ‘ 
lstood inthe full force of the light 
is wondrously be autiful hut white 
S snow deathly spectrally white 
t if ¢ rc 
‘* 
gray, and crepuscular. Her 
J iS vermilion, and seemed ke a 
ke a hideous gash—when contrasted 


i the whiteness and rigidity of her face 


That Night at “La Scala” 


THE STORY OF A MYSTERIOUS SINGER 
By Francis S. Saltus 





When the golden bow! is broken 

At the sunny fountain side. 

When the turf hes green and cold above 

Wrong, aud setrow, and loss, and lowe ; 

When the great dumb walls of silence stand 

At the doors of the undiscovered land - 

When all we have left in our olden place 

Is an empty chair and a pictured face ; 

When the prayer is prayed, and the sigh is sighed, 
I shall be satished. 






Her hair, long and purplish, in undulate 
tresses rioted over her shoulders, pure and 
colorless as marble. 

She had no ornaments. A tuberose thrust 
in a rebellious curl adorned her brow; around 
her throat was a piece of broad, black velvet 

Her dress was white—all white. 

She gazed weirdly upon the audience, and 
began, in a strange, vague, unearthly tone of 
voice, the ravishing aria of Lucia’ upon her 
emrance 

I was present, and I can recall perfectly 
the cold sensation and chilliness I felt at the 
first few notes 

It seemed to me as if some humid cavern 
had been suddenly opened, and that I had 
treathed the first icy wafts of air emanating 
therefrom. 

Na a sound save her voice was heard 
Her hands hung listlessly by her side. Ido 
mA remember how she finished. I heard her 
first strange tones change to a soft, sweet 
voice of fascinating, bell like brilliancy, and 
I awoke from a trance by hearing the audience 
shrick and stamp with delight. 
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The applause was feverish and frantic, then 
suddenly ceased as if by enchantment; the 
strange woman had turned aside and begun 
the ordinary stage business and duct with 
kAlgardo, as Alfieri would have done. The 
act ended in indescribable amazement 

“Who is she? Who is she? What a 
voice!" and such exclamations were heard 
on all sides 

The director appeared at this moment, evi 
dently anxious to find out for himself who 
the beautiful pale songstress was, but could 
anewer No imguirics 

In the meantime I hurried behind the 
scenes to Alfieri’s dressing room, where I had 
ten gone to chat with her, expecting to see 
this marvelous creature. 

The apartment was illuminated; Lucia'’s 
bridal costume for the second act was ready 
om the sofa; a bottle of Asti wine, which 
Alfieri always partook of between the acts, 
stood on the table; but naught proved that 
the room had been occupied previously by 
amAher—nothing showed the presence of the 
new comer 

I waited a few minutes, took a few whiffs 
from my cigarette, and was about to return, 
when I spied upon the floor an earring of 
such uncommon size that IT stooped to pick it 
up, and gazed upon itn wonder, held spell 
trond by its beauty 

It was a seiitaire diamond, richly set, of a 
slightly greenish tint I knew the value of 
green diamonds, and estimated this one to be 
worth at least seven or cight thousand dol 
lars, being really finerthan any Thad seen in 
the famous vaults of Dresden 

J hastened down to the director's office to 
remit it, thinking it be longed to the new 
comer or to Alfiert The director was absent 
“ents 1 heard the bell ring The diamond in 
my hand, I hastened to my seat 

The unknown woman again entered, she 
was, if possible, a tinge paler than before 
She wore gloves this time, and her lips were 
mA so cruclly red. She sang, and, ye gods 
ahat song! Her voice soared, spread, fused 
with other invisible voices, it rang sono 
rously, and murmured divinely in magnificent 
power and harmony —a voice all fire, a voice 
all snl 

J trembled —the audience quivered 

Still that strange being stood in the same 
jemition, still did her great luminous black 
eves gaze continually upward; she seemed 
ma to heed her fellow artists, the bewilder 
ment of Edgardo, the anxious, inquiring 
yiance of Ashton did not move her, she 
would glide by them like a sylph, a vision 
light, ethereal, graceful No one heard her 


walk she sany' 


* 
Awa n the curtain fel wain the house ried 
é t wit! ce rium Bra i bra i j 
t ‘ r ‘ 
j ‘ ’ 1» wed 
j tt Alfier ' 
Aifier P — j 
Lif ; 
Persiant combined She is not } nat 


is an angel from Heaven's gates 


EVENING POST 


“'Tis the Beatrice of Dante descended 
from Heaven! "' 

A friend came from behind the scenes 

“Well, what news, Kicctardo’? Have you 
seen her? "’ 

‘No, but Grazzimt has’ (Grazzimi was the 
tenor, a handsome fellow), “and he tells me 
he spoke to her — forced to do so by some sub 
tle, magnetic attraction He told her of his 
wonder, his admiration, his love, I believe, 
and she answered him, in Milanese dialect, 
“We siiall meet again’ 

The bell rang, and the curtain went up 
slowly. The lights seemed to burn badly, 
and the heat was stifling, but upon the 
entrance of the mysterious stranger a sudden 
chill pervaded every one 

We did not breathe to listen, and as I gazed 
upon her, charmed by her supernatural 
beauty, I noticed that from one of her ears 
hung a bright, large stone, similar to the one 
Jheld in my hand = Scarcely had [ seen it 
when she caught my eye. She smiled—the 
only time. Laverted my glame The musi 
went on 

The scene where the unhappy Lucia, after 
having been dragged to the altar by her 
heartless brother, realizes the full atrocity of 
his comduct, seemed to influence the sombre 
sprite like prima downa, for she roused herself 
at last and acted acted with the frenzy of 
passion, acted with the sublimity of pathos 
and despair, She was intense, superb in the 
madscene. Ther voice had sols of anguish 


° 


Up swelled the vertiginous staccato high 
above the moans of the orchestra. She raved, 
she wept, and the large tears rolled down her 
white cheeks; her hair floated wildly over 
her quivering shuulders, and still rang forth 
her magical, heartrending notes 

I trembled; the house groaned 

The mad scene neared its end, and the 
musicians, as if ordered, ceased to play 
They looked at her, she sang unaccompanied 
It was terrible, unique, sublime 

The culminating pot arrived, and the 
pains and pangs of Donizetti's masterpiece 
vibrated on her lips as they had never done 
on lips before, She gazed wildly, stupidly 
about, when she stopped, and I saw drops of 
blood ooze from her mouth, she fell heavily 
upon the stage, and the curtain went down 
The house was in tears 

Half an hour later all Milan knew of the 
miraculous performance at the Scala. The 
last act of the opera was listened to without 
curiosity, Lucia net appearing mit. Nothing 
occurred except the indisposition of the tenor, 
Grazzini, who was taken suddenly ill, and I 
afterward learned, died that night 

Milan, outdoors, all fun and animation, 
could not comprehend the story told in the 
cafés and on the squares The reports were 
called exagyerated, and the singer's phenom 
enal voice amyth Noone could tind her, 
and it was in sain that PT waited for more 
than an hour in Alfiers » box 

The director told me contidentially that he 
was as nonplused as the audience, and had 
never beheld the marvelous singer before 
Then, as he Jett me he superstitiously 
added She was a spirit, DT believe 

Full of conflicting thoughts, lwalked sadly 
homeward, and heard again through the 
quiet streets, far away from the riot and revel 
of the carnival, the heavenly echo of that 
unutterably divine voice 

I walked on, and passed across the Sait 
Italda Cemetery to near my bore It was 
Jiate The noise of Milan's festivities reached 
my car fren tine te time faintly 

Within a few steps of iy house, separated 
by a high wall from the end of the yraveyard 
there, beneath a few cy pre trees, sn the full 
glare of the moon, I beheld an unusual sight 


The cetmeterys thire yh “which I Joa ea 


reyularly sod which DP kaw an every sik 
and corner, presented its that particular spot 
“a sinyular i juct 

I advanced wid remarked with aston hi 
tre rit that at test t, | id Twoetie x! ime 

Sure enough, the sod on esther side was a 
strewn and seattered here ned there, fewest 
prints were plainly ble, asd, tee my her 


ror | saw that the coffin was open Jnr it 
wrapped sather bhanely in ts faded yellow 
shroud, was 4 human form 

I was alot to call for the yuard, w hes my 
eve was suddenly attracted ty a faint grees 
ish light twinkling near the top of the coffin 

I stooped over, and to my amazement saw 
a diamond earring in the lobe of thre CON prot 
ear —the mate of the one Thad found 

The moonlight, checkered by the tree 
boughs, did mt allow me to view the face 
and tremblingly ldrew aside and lit a matel 


Approaching I yazed on the tansy It wa 
the spoetral sitivotre 
Utterly bewildered, with haggard eves and 
quivering knee J yrasped the coffin lid and 
replaced it over the On it 
written ifi jaryge ietter 
r } 
‘ 
} 
t 
r real st t ; 
talking ‘ee ter vy? ‘ 
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Told About Bismarck 


( umpiled hy Charles lowe 


Tir Reet ration of Peotixiry A low 
trinaire politician advanced a very paradox) 
cal statement at Bismarck’s dinner table, and 
one of the guests set himself te refute it 

Pray don ttrouble yourself," exclaimed the 
Premier "Tf you will only have patience 
for two of three minutes, the learned Herr 
Professor will contradict himself in the most 
brilliant manner’ 


THk OptKkUsivie ness of Vasity — On om 
occasion) Bismarck remarked to Wagener 
“Tt is just the same with these oraterical 
gentlemen’ (Lasker, ete } as with many 
ladies whe have small feet) Not content with 
this, they wear shoes that pinch them and are 
forever pushing out ther feet that they may 
be seen and admired Inthe same way, when 
one has the misfortune te be elociuent, bios 
tendency is to speak too often and tog long 

Tih Fotty ov tan Vortrtace On one 
occasion Bismarck described universal suf 
frage as the yovernment of a bhetise by its 


nursery". but be ached You can de any 
thing with children af yout only play with 
them" Same one obeerved Vou can make 


aomob cry anything by paying a few among 
them a pores bee 1) prices tes stint the obiertat nny 
“No, you need net waste your gros hen 
demurred the Uremuier there are always 
asses enough to bray gratis 


Tun Pesatty on Kawe It isn mea very 
pleasant,’ Bismarck remarked to Wagener 
ona Certain oacasion torhiave i egreta glass 


leveled at you at fourteen paces, of arevolyver 
at four, and any little gratification of vanity 
that one feels at being stared at se seh dees 
not last very long All the little vanities of 
life have only a charm as long as we do nea 


possess them But once we attain them, we 
only think of what King Solomon said abcnt 
the vanity of all things Dherefore Deanne 


comprehend how any one can endure bile whe 
doesn't believe in another and a better ot 


BismMakek Discorntine beotiom rine 
Bismarck said to Professer Vireheow You 
perhaps, imagine that you understiund the 
national policy better than | ode, but [ kiow 
that | understand better than you on the 
Chamber what To call political poolicy (lie 
politische Politik) tismiarck had te say 
the same thing a hundred times over to 
Count Beust, a great opponent of his National 
policy, of whom he was afterward to remark 
at the table of an old sporting friend, Hers 
von Dietze Barby, when asked his opinion of 
the Saxon Minister Well, when I wish ty 
estimate the danger that is likely to accre 
to me from any adversary, | first of all sul, 
tract the man’s vanity from his Aher quali 
ties, and if I do this in the «ase of Bewust 
there is little on mething left 


Tut Howkow on Waw \ few months 
after the yreat Luxemburg question bad been 
settled by the neutralization of the Garand 
Duchy, Bismarck gave a dinner party, bis 
guests ime fading his old teacher, Dor Bonnell 
andthe staff of the Gymnasium, which wo 
new oe ttre benny, attended bey the 
Chancellor ture Sets I hie Cemeve toation 
turned on Duxembury and seme cme con 
tended with Malthe that this (juestion 

hould have been made the proteat fon a war 


sith brates My dear Vredesuas aid 
Hismarck uh «war would bhave comt ou 
the Jives of at least thirty theateand bau 
soldsers. andin the beet of ¢se8 leony ht tue 
profit Borst bier Whies bias posed titer the wlased 
eye of a dying warrior on the teld of batt 
sill think twice before le yvintiiny a “ 

bowvMiws op Pt nite Coninies falkiny 
on a certain occasion with Wiayenes il if 
prabetic ecopernvscne, the © beamed len j Ves 
lenabit le remetuhen the sony 4 the frat 
" ipeolecst that theres bir i 
minke t ' ethan atl ' tit fried 
It is, therefore, very ataurd of us ty att 
mitiel prortance tort hiniekoe nod 
pruly ald 1 Prue put ' ’ Wiis 
a trict rr it ‘ et 
reliy nef ‘ ‘ 

LE b } ‘yp ‘; t thee ’ ‘ 
mdtor prtiize mel ¥ fect tt ! 
task of tl trie tite ‘ er al t 
the unclerecurrent of pu { hte 
it is that J ft never reek 
pour ’ rit af ’ ’ ’ ' , , ’ 
eptne git J} ‘ ts 0 nf coc tacet 
of 7 ' ‘ ‘ t 4 ’ ‘ 

pinot ! [set 

fom Cicauw He J sms \fter 
‘ ort ' ‘' your ’ tyele 
revue i y f 
one If f t of 

alu fax ' 
a} ' ' ' ' 
hie tee f yet y f r PAs 4 
J obisacd ! , r ; , 
{ caref wisi f a 
hace P J 
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THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN: MODERN SOC IET) 
By the Rev. S. D. McConnell, DD. 
C66EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEEEEEEEEEEE EERE EEEE 
[ HECLINGS to be evident that the things st ' ' me me tsar in out 
church 1 entered upon a new lying ¢ caneritarirt i tw me small towns and 
7 epant The golace and function in cite bast tak gt niry throughout it 
acts wil bh have been accorded has jr | I mew settlements in 
her for a long time are rapidly undergoing a the West and the new hurts in the cities 
ts rye Cf comps, for the purpanes re wh bea ; t ling themselves 
{¢t of J use the word church in its « hure he fies make their homes, then 
“a j tly the churches their them their public build 
’ , better phrase, but Ido net like ny red the inch « mes last, and usually 
t SN beet J 1h snnitaed te call attention has tA mec at ntil seme missionary 
t facts whicl meoetn alike all from ar t mmunity arrives to press the 
gwaniz ( hristianit fhe fortunes of  daty. and. ast rae s mes from an older 
Mn : Kefoamed nd Roman are all pay fea it Nor does a 
mA t ‘ far ’ te fr wk of church affilia 
j } i] hands that tl tient In a weal t il constraint which 
‘  ¢hristianity ’ mn t 4 irc ly s interest has 
rhinoin churcl ! ' f t ¢} met entirely dis 
Que can conceive the exiat red Doe tt roof the church 
‘ { } } { f t ’ / t ’ { acre yt ey ! ive lent ? 
, ‘ } p - r 
' : 1, ' ‘ ad 
f Peat ont i! t Further r tr t the point where 
not atternyrt t t t passing out of 
t t snchay for , he 45 t true that eur own church 
lteact } t v4 ' f ont te the Puritan or 
Metrew tr trom of the Sabbath Day, we 
° have. nevert ed in a country where 
t rt who will look have bed from that tradition no small 
t rhoa re fa rit 4g jr vy fairly be said to have 
j pereentay f mu been ate Ammer tr tin bven when it 
nit bias beeen } ret affected } of itt controlled con 
fa omore than a mera t frur t ‘ have during a cen 
t it ten years we ha tury rusty «ct nthe still aor of succeeding 
t iy ! by lewoks like the lettiny Ia smued Beaver « wht the ear of multi 
t f ‘ aes Speaking broadly, the tudes whe would ma have heard or heeded 
te bat meayerly attended Thiers excesa fea t Puritan tradition Business 
te ‘® ial ' f cemitse The Roman has been peteeded and amusement tabwooed 
‘ t? : ane bee have not vet boeenserpou bee ative {wa the sabtoath Dday and peo 
feat f thy hange, but even they have pile had teen tauuvht that ty tk or to play 
t beet } t ther warning There ar that «ls was t tehiet Hut the passing 
the New Vork about twelve hundred of treme thre memigration «of populations 
{ saat worship Not one sixth of shich had t Sa! th tradition, the discoy 
{ eal mA one half of them are ery that the Puritan Sal ith «lid not actually 
filled at the Sunday service Curing the rest upern either Holy Scryaure of youd his 
nite ge trecaitl shile during the summer one tory all theese @heis ha t ited in bring 
third of thee sre practically close A, and, with ing in a poreAensevd «Pyare n the way of 
the ace gtion of the Roman Catholic, the rest regarding Semel 
pract lly emngaty Nor is this peculiar A chanye if «ial custom has followed 
thy meter qe In an average New It followed slowly, and for a long while 
bnylatnd inffy town, of a Kansas of attracted) Little attention But barriers of 
( alifenoea sellage less than one half of the unital hatut give way as do these which dam 


ope te tee foond in church on Sunday. 
coming, of at has not already 
«1 k upon the Christian Church ina 
say whol has net been known for fifteen 
nturie It meat hostile, its indifferent 
fut few realize what a new thing historically 
nt 1% That it is a new thing will 
tear tet aw very Little reflection The 
the only country in the world 
oouty takes no account 
f «ryan re ligseom bisewhere, through 
t ( firiat ' the churchas either estab 
lived or recogmizedin 
ts Phere ined here alone, 
‘ otal order 
bet t bn itise Ww ire a little farther 
f movement than are 
thy tthe tthe All are coming to this 
| 
Hat t «4 profound reversal of social 
tt Inthe fifth century Christianity 
{ the banpure, ane the 
miethad or another to 
ntainthem, and te con 


t ttetd them By the Muchle 


‘ t ¢ ‘ t form has been abandoned 
‘ «ft ‘ mat regard the church 
the tiene ef Constantine 
Laud or Cotton Mather It 1s 
" bile that wtety is more Christian, but it 

sre bly Iho the leaders of 
realize what a penuine 
' tient wtually occurred ? 


e which lasted through so 
met bout leave its 





the hatuts and customs of 
} noi ir ¢ " 
iat a law nee 
‘ , eal ite ,} uw 
br er force of habit 
‘ t t tr 
’ . ' 
\ t f ' 
f In 
‘ tr 
‘ uk 
I} ' ‘ 


waters At first a tiny stream esc apes, and 
Joweks nmewent etrngh then another and 
another f at last all goes with a rush 
We are mear the tome whenthe social sanctity 
which has fer ov hedged on Sunday will 
be sweqat away Imeleed. a revolution has 
already cmcurte ! east t has occurred so 
silently that it has aleclutely transformed 
suniety wit ¢ is ma 

oe 


Contrast the Sunclas tuation of New York 


or VI sdelgdhiia of exon ten vears ago with 
that «ff ter ha j mn then, on Sunday, it 
seemed as th vt tive ecular life had 
terpepn cl] withun tf erty and a wall had been 
Poasslt aaverssnd ot few could escape the city 
limits esen rf thew had wished In summer 
a few excur train ran te the seashore 
and that wa tnt Vilaces of amuse 
ment within the city were closed, and the 
recreations wit hos a enygaye tens of thou 
inmds were met titel People went to 
church, if fers tter ft nm because there 
was meathing else t hee Dhey grew tired of 
walking a! tft t ! ined sitting 
im thers | ‘ 1 the evening Vo popular 
preactet . . = , i musical ser 
vice “a m « geen freon nM Phere is 
ch a thing a | aif i multitude to do 
«J ae t Now, how the sit 
tat } I lit run out imnte 
the comontrs 6 r. vent *) Cycmnd roads 
have beeen taar't tl therw ¢ ten and radiate 
mevegry 4 Liv straight threads of 
anew sy ep uel nme inthe morning dew 
It 1s poterteabely squeak itty thin bounds to say 


A 
that tetween Mav amd November a million 


people ¢ tat New York every Sunday, by 
ra trol! | ‘ beoat, and wheel Ten 
years age the numt«? was hardly one tenth 
so great It me «hoult true that many 
thintssanncls «rf t « did ma yo to church then, 
tagt if as « ‘ true that tens of thousands 
ofthem dul Mat what far more significant 
is, that thre w wentout to play on Sunday 
it the earlier cate dil sop with the Vague con 
s ness that tt wete in some way doing 
wrong «r that it least, thev were going 
ugainst the best pul even bon Those whe 
gee ter chav +A a arule have anv such 
f ling 4 iat wu y deine has dis i}? 
peared fret them I} day is spent 
pleasure { ree. TP speak only of those 

pele it a! t rtr ily innocent 
“ ‘ { { their 
if an 
ton 

} 

} : 
} ndred 
y t that 

: a 





EVENING POST 


The whole situation is new. It is one 
which the church has not confronted for four- 
teen centuries. From this time forward she 
is called upon to do her work in the midst of 
1 society whose habits, whose prepossessions, 
whose very comsciences differ profoundly from 
that which she has known so long. As mem- 
bers of Christ's Church we have now been 
brought face to face with a situation whose 
yravity cannet be exaggerated. There is a 
sort of obstinate skepticism which will lead 
many good churchmen to doutt that so 
changed a condition of things could come in 
so suddenly. They will accuse of fancy and 
exaggeration any one who describes things 
as they are. The reply is, it has not been 
sudden, save as all new phases of Nature or 
society are sudden. The new phase always 
ippears suddenly, because the causes of it 
have been lomg at work. When the cry of 
“separation between Church and State” was 
raised four centuries ago, neither party had 
much conception of what such separation 
would imply Now seniety wakes up to see 
on that principle it has no obligation to the 
church as such; the church is reminded that, 
as such, she has no claim upon society. 

We are being pushed of led back to the 
position of the primitive church. That was 
a voluntary association of the followers of 
Jesus, living and acting in the midst of a 
society which took no account of it or its 
rules, except as they were won, one at a time, 
to voluntarily submit themselves to her dis- 
That is what we have nearly come 
ty again. The pressure of public opinion, 
the force of use and wont, the instinct of 
long established custom, can no longer be 
counted upon to constrain people to keep 
Sunday of te goto church. Under these new 
conditions, what is the church to say and to 
do? Shall she lift up her voice to the multi- 
tude whe are idling of playing on the Lord's 
Day, and rebuke them for ‘* desecrating the 
Sabbath day Their retest is unanswer- 
‘You Christians are quite at 
liberty to make what regulations you please 
for the observance of this day by your own 
members, but you have no warrant of your 
Master to impase them upon us."' Shall she 
urge them to go to church as a matter of 
natural and universal duty’ Scarcely; she 
may offer it as auniversal privilege, but as a 
universal obligation, neo 


‘ pline 


alile They sav 
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What shall we say? What shall the 
Christian father say tu his well-grown son 
when he sees him getting ready to go to the 
country for the Sunday on his wheel? What 
shall the mother say to her daughter who has 
been at church in the morning, and who has 
been invited to joi a sailing party in the 
afternoon? The question takes a thousand 
phases, but essentially it is this: How shall 
the Christian Church adjust her discipline 
and her methods to modern society? The old 
adjustment, the one which Constantine 
arranged for, is alwvut to disappear. What 
shall take its place? How shall she fit her 
services, her missionary appeal, her disci- 
pline, her customs, to the changed conditions 
of meadern life? Compared with this, the 
things with which the churches are con- 
cerning themselves sumetimes seem paltry 
indeed We are disputing among ourselves 
like a lhtof Koman pedants, while the barba- 
rians are at the gates. We are contending 
that our doctrinal formularies shall be accu 
rately framed, that our liturgies or our rejec- 
tion of liturgy shall be such as will best serve 
for the united worship of the great congrega- 
tion, that our orders or our contempt of 
orders shall express our belief concerning the 
ministry. These things are all important 
enough jut if is more important that’we 
should have a congregation than that we 
should have a Book of Common Prayer, that 
there should be a church than that there 
should be a creed. that there should be a 
people rather than a ministry. —The Outlook 
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Mr. Harvey's Overcoat 
1 STORY OF OL EENSLAND 
By Grant Alien 


QO" THE natives are a bad lot,’’ my 
planter friend remarked with expans- 
Ive Impartiality and so are the Kanakas: 
there's no trusting any of ‘em. They'll 
thieve, thev Il le. and they ll do anything to 
spite vou Were obliged to be hard on 
them for our own protection. If we weren't 
there d be no getting along in the Colony.’’ 
I'm sorry they re se troublesome,’ I said. 
But, perhaps, if you were to treat them bet- 
ter, you'd find they d improve a bit.’ 


No. no the planter cried testily. 
Kanakas are K inakas They're all incorri- 
gible Kindness is thrown awav on them 


Why. just to show vou how untrustworthy 
they are, I'll teil you a little thing that hap 
pened once on our own place here in 
Southern Queensland We had a Kanaka 
bow, called Joe, pottering about on the estate 


in the early days of the settlement. when we 
11 . ’ . | ' * © 

il undertook to disperse ir own blacks 
ndtod stice r 

ind to d ' irselves on our indentured 
lal Tee ‘ . + i ‘ ‘ 

iv} Harvey 
wl ex} t . mu sg intains in 
et rt er . VN , t ‘ ti rvey was 
AME g witl : wante to strike 

k «hind the [ 9 Downs nto New 
se? | . Fr ‘ . , 
Sou Wales It was a it three 
weeks on foot to the nearest station in New 


South Wales inhabits 1 tw white p< ple, and 
nobody but Joe knew the road over the hills 
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—he'd been employed that way—so }, 


~ > vol- 
unteered to go as guide with Hary-, - 


didn't speak English, but he was a ginal ~ 
at path-finding. So we let him KO, puttin 
Harvey in his hands, and making him »; — 
stand we held him answerable for th. 4) ite 
man's safety.”’ 

** How did you do that,’’ I asked if he 
spoke no English? ’’ 

“Ah! but he understood a good bit the 
planter answered, ‘‘especially if you swore 
at him; you don't want many words in deal. 


ing with a Kanaka. Why, my fath:; held 
his revolver to Joe's head, and he said * Just 
you look here, Joe: you take this gent!-man 
straight across to Whiteford’s. If you come 
back without a letter from Whiteford’. 1, say 
he’s got there safe, I'll blow your brains out. 
If you get to Whiteford’s without him, 
gentleman at Whiteford’s will blow your 
brains out. Understand me, eh?’ And Joe 
grinned like a Cheshire cat, and answered 
‘Ah, yes; me understandee, massa.’ ”’ 


‘* That was no doubt effective,’’ I said. 

**T believe you, indeed. But there's no 
trusting a Kanaka. The cool season was on, 
and going across the hills and sleeping in 
the open, Harvey had got an overcoat with 
him. It was a very smart overcoat—the sort 
of thing a fellow might have swelled about 
Bond Street in—and Joe admired it im 
mensely. Like all Kamnakas, he was as 
proud as a peacock, and loved to strut about 
in European finery. He was always talking 
about this overcoat of Harvey's, and trying 
to count up on his fingers and toes how many 
months he would have to save up his weekly 
wages to buy one like it. When Harvey 
was going away, my father called out after 
him: ‘ Beware of Joe, old man. Take care 
he doesn’t take your life to get that over 
coat.’ Harvey laughed and waved his hand, 
and Joe grinned and showed his teeth 

‘*T don’t know whether my father put it 
into Joe’s head or not, but anyhow, before 
the three weeks were over we were al! sur- 
prised one fine day to see Joe come strutting 
back, all agog, to the plantation, and, if 
you'd believe it, wearing Harvey's overcoat! 
It ought to have taken him six weeks, at least, 
to get to Whiteford’s and back. So we were 
naturally suspicious. ‘ Joe,’ says my father, 
‘you have killed Mr. Harvey!" Joe grins, 
and struts about and shows off his overcoat, 
as cool asa cucumber. Well, we couldn't 
stand that. ‘Joe,’ says my father again, 
‘we'll give you your fair chance. We'll 
wait till four weeks are out '’—for it tooka 
week for letters to come by sea from White- 
ford’s—‘and then, if we don’t hear Mr. 
Harvey has arrived, we'll try you and shoot 
you.’ Well, Kanakas are wonderful. Joe 
strutted and grinned, as pleased as ever 
We waited the four weeks, and we kept him 
in safety. He never even tried to run away 
to the bush; he seemed to think it was all 
right, and we were only joking. He kept on 
with his little duties, and showed no sign of 
fear of his approaching doom. It seemed 
strange to us, even making all allowance for 
the reckless, devil-may-care peculiarities of 
the Kanakas, but there was no doubt he had 
murdered the explorer for the sake of the 
overcoat he coveted so much. 


® 


‘‘When the four weeks were up, no letter 
came from Harvey. So my father had out 
Joe, and he, and my uncle, and Ferguson, 
of the next estate, sat as an informa! court 
to try him. Joe seemed a good dea! sur 
prised and taken aback at the procercings 
he wanted to tell some cock-and-bul! story 


in his broken English about how the coat 
‘belong a me! Massa Harvey give | me 
But white men’s lives must be respected. and 


n 


my father wasn't going to stand any hon 
sense. They found Joe guilty on « " 
stantial evidence, and sentenced him * 
shot; and they took him out on U 
behind the house and shot him. I can se 
him still, with his big eyes wide ope: ta 
sort of wondering look in them when ‘} 
fastened his arms, as if he couldn't 
stand why on earth they were doing " 

‘And had he murdered Harvey? ° I > s<! 

My planter’s face fell. 

‘Well, that’s just the odd part of 
answered slowly. ‘‘ Three days later 4 
arrived from Harvey at Whiteford’s, 5.) "5 
Joe had taken him by a short cut throws” ""° 
hills, and he had met on the way 4 . 
South Wales party with tents and a“ - 
So he had sent Joe back, and ma m 
happy with a present of his overcoat 
I hope,’ he said, ‘he’s as pleased with 
as he was when I gave it him.’ ”’ 

‘* Then you'd murdered the poor f 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ He'd never done 
wonder his big eyes still haunt you’ 

‘Well, no; not quite that,” the | 
said deprecatingly. ‘‘It was an « 
judgment, you see; a miscarriage of jy! 
a regrettable incident.’ 

‘But you quoted this,’ I cried 
instance of the utter untrustworthi: 
Kanakas! It seems to me it goes 
other way. The poor fellow was 
and did what he could, and 3 
rewarded him by shooting him 

That's just it the planter 
dryly That shows what an u 
Even when you g¢ 


r 


- 


lot they are 


one to deal with, they're all so bad t! 
driven to shoot an innocent man on sus 
But poor Joe's eyes were a sight I 
never forget them.’’—Cassell’s Magaz*! 


‘ 
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; The Woe of the Conquered 


~ By Ernest McGaffcy 
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| SEE the woe of the conquered, a winding-sheet for the slain, 
Oblivion'’s gulf for those who fell, who struggled and strove in vain. 


f old, ‘mid the plaudits of thousands, may the victor in triumph stand, 
vile the blood of the vanquished trickles down and reddens the yielding sand. 


+ the living the martial music and the clustering laurel wreath ; 


’ 


r the dead rust on forgotten, as a sword in a rusty sheath. 


the face of youth and health and strength should the blessing of sunshine fall; 


nyle shadow may well suffice the face that turns to the wall. 


(nd he who has taken a mortal hurt in the strenuous battle of life, 
t him creep away from the dust and din, from the arduous toil and strife. 


jot him go as a wounded animal goes, alone, and with glazing eye, 


»the depths of the silent fastnesses, in silence there to die. 


r the prow of the ship rides high and free that baffles the savage gales; 


soe ebet Peete ete eee 
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: Noted Feasts of Modern Times ¢ 
‘ FORTUNES SPENT AT SINGLE DINNERS : 
2 apatite beset bdeebdeebeetbbe hb 





TP Ji feasts of the ancients, while they 
tt, 4 lacked the refinement of modern civ- 
»? ilization, says the Chicago Times 
x Herald, were far more costly and 
extraordinary than any experienced in mod- 
ern times. Lucius Lucullus, on his return 
fran tis Asiatic campaign, gave feasts upon 
isoale never before attempted by a Roman 
eoneral. On one occasion wines were served 
that cost $20 an ounce, and young pigs were 
eaten that had been roasted over a fire of 
burning nuts and raisins. Peacocks’ tongues, 
fish from distant seas, oysters from 
Mrituin, and tropical fruits from Arabia were 
of the luxuries offered the guests. The 
st-of this feast alone was $100,000. Cicero 
| Pompey visited Lucullus’ villa when the 
host was absent. Acting under his instruc- 
tions to make themselves at home while they 
remained, they gave several dinners, which 
tin the aggregate $40,000. Caligula, the 
binperor, whose wickedness shocked the most 
brutal of his associates, built a bridge of boats 
three miles long, in the centre of which he 
caused a banquet hall to be constructed. In 
this was served a feast that is said to have 
half a million of dollars. 
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It was in imitation of ‘Esopus, the spend- 

thrift son of the great actor, that Cleopatra 

rink « forty-thousand-dollar pearl ina glass 

! wine at one of the banquets given in honor 

\ntony. Vitellius, the Roman Emperor, 

yave a dinner that cost over $200,000. 

‘tonius states that the guests had the 

of two thousand dishes of fish and 

on thousand of game and fowl. Aulus 

is, 4 Roman noble, gave a supper one 

itto a dozen of his cronies that made a 

of $250,000 in his bank account. 

icibalus, another of Rome's early Empe- 

‘ mors. when eighteen years of age, entertained 

of his friends at a dinner, one dish of 

h cost $200,000. With the decadence of 

Empires of the ancient world extravagant 

ny and drinking became a thing of the 

In the middle ages several attempts 

made by English and French aristocrats 

tonish the world with their banquets, but 

id neither the money nor the experience 

sary to carry out their purpose. It is 

rded, however, that when George Nevil 

nstalled Archbishop of York, in 1470, he 

i feast that cost $150,000. The guests, 

vy the dav and night of the festival, con 

dso oxen, 300 hogs, 10,000 sheep, 2000 

kens, 4000 ducks, 4000 bucks, does, and 

cks, 200 tuns of ale, rog tuns of wine, 
other things in proportion. 

lhe famous feasts of the nineteenth century 

tr from those of the classical age in many 

but chiefly in the matter of expense and 

character of the entertainment. Dinners 

‘ have cost $100 a plate in the last twenty 

can be easily counted, while those 

unting to Slooo a cover can be enumer 

iponthe fingers of one hand. The most 

sive club or society dinner given during 

eason rarely xe ceeds $35 for ear h guest, 

the average so-called ** banquet’’ costs 

than $15, with wine. The dainties and 

dishes which were served at such great 

nse in the olden time were expensive, 

ly because their ingredients had to be 

ired by special couriers from distant 

ts at enormous cost Now these same 

Ntles are found in the markets at one’s 

door at prices that place them within the 


rs 


' 


cl persons of ordinary incomes 
rs from Britain, for which the Romans 

Pd $5 each, can now be bought for a penny 

. 
7 “ 

< f f« xpense ar 

" s ft floweTrs. a 
i S ty { Waldorf 

et 7 , a th tt sper 

re? , 
$15 per plate for the food served 
rg 


irge dinner, even though terrapin costs 
} 
t dozen and canvasback ducks $5 a pair 








\nd the wind and the rain ts a requiem for the wreck of the ship that fails. 





When, however, you give your guests Chateau 
wines that cost $8 to $15 a bottle, and deco 
rate the tables and walls of your banquet hall 
with hothouse roses, for which your florist 
charges $12 a dozen, it is easy to make the 
cost of your feast almost any sum you may 
choose to pay. The most expensive dinner 
ever given in New York, so I am told by men 
who are versed in such matters, was given by 
‘* Larry ’’ Jerome to twenty of his friends, at 
Delmonico’s old restaurant at Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, many years ago 
The guests included a number of ladies, for 
whom valuable gifts were provided. These 
consisted of diamond pins, ear-jewels, and 
other ornaments dear to the feminine heart, 
which were distributed at the close of the 
dinner as souvenirs of the occasion. This 
banquet cost $800 a plate. The viands were 
the most expensive that could be procured, 
but the great cost was for the jewelry. 
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The largest dinner, in point of the number 
of guests in attendance, was the Columbian 
celebration banquet given by the city of New 
York, in the Lenox Lyceum, October 13, 
1892, in honor of the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of foreign Governments and neigh 
boring States, who went to New York to attend 
the festivities of that memorable occasion. 
The dinner was furnished by Ernest Dorval, 
of the Saint James, who was compelled to 
organize for the occasion four distinct corps 
of chefs, assistants and waiters, in as many 
kitchens, in the basement of the big building 
The services of 300 persons were required in 
serving this monster dinner, which was as 
complete in every detail as if it had been 
given in the Saint James itself. Eight hun 
dred and twenty-five guests were seated at 
the tables on the floor of the Lyceum at one 
time. The city paid Mr. Dorval $15 a cover 
for this banquet, or a total of about $12,000 

Three notable dinners at the Brunswick are 
worth recalling. The first was given by the 
Grand Duke Alexis during his visit to this 
country in the early '70’s. The walls of the 
banquet hall were completely hidden by costly 
flowers, and the tables were laden with the 
most expensive dishes. There were seventy- 
five guests, and Alexis paid $3000, or $40 a 
cover, for their entertainment. While the 
dinner was being served in the hall, the 
Duke's dog, a noble-looking animal, of which 
he was very proud, sat at a table in an 
adjoining room, enjoying the same dishes as 
his master, and served by a special waiter 
Offenbach, who was lionized to an unusual 
degree while in America some ten or twelve 
years ago, in return for the favors he had 
received, invited fifty of his professional 
friends to dine with him at the Brunswick 
When the dinner, which was very elaborate, 
had been served, all the guests added their 
share to the entertainment which followed. 
Tragedians, comedians, dancers, and operatic 
stars, theatrical managers, and leaders of 
orchestras contributed to the pleasure. The 
dinner cost Offenbach $2000 


The third of these banquets was tendered 
by Henry Irving to sixty guests, during his 
visit to the United States six vearsago. The 
table was oval in shape, the centre being 
filled with a miniature lake, the banks of 
which were covered with ferns and flowering 
plants. Goldfish swam about in the water as 
unconcernedly as if in their native haunts 


At one end of the table stood a pyramid of 

game that excited the admiration of all whe 

behe!d it It was composed of every kind of 

edible bird or fowl that could be obtaine 

There were phe isants qua partricye 
ad ind i i ick k 

prover reed bird Worn) ~ i 1f 4 

larks, all « woked. but co r i wit ‘. 

and grouped as though ready f t 

first crack of the rifle The speechmaking 


which followed the dinner was continued 


until such a late hour that the birds were 
stripped of their plumage and eaten as a part 
of the late supper which followed. This din 
ner is said to have cost Mr. Irving § yo00 
Thomas Frazier, of Yonkers, once gave a 
dinner at the Hoffman House to thirteen 
guests, the bill for which was $1ooo, or at the 
rate of $77 per cover. Wines worth $20 a 
bottle were served on this occasion. A 
unique feature of the dessert was candy cages 
containing live canaries. These were broken 
by the guests and the birds flew about the 
room. The dinner given in the Waldorf last 
spring to Governor Werts of New Jersey, by 
the members of his staff, was one of the most 
notable banquets of the season. The guests, 
fifty-six in number, sat around a big oval 
table, the centre of which was filled with 
growing plants and flowers. Each flower had 
hidden within its heart a tiny electric lamp 
of the same color as its own petals. The 
effect was charming in the extreme. The 
wines with which the dinner was washed 
down were of rare old vintages, specially 
imported. The cost was $50 a plate 
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New York, however, cannot claim all the 
famous banquets that have tickled the palates 
of the gourmets. Other cities have served 
feasts which have an almost historic interest 
In Philadelphia forty friends of the late F. B 
Gowen, who was then president of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, once gave that gen 
tleman a dinner at the Bellevue which was a 
marvel in itsway. The room in which it was 
served was thirty-eight feet square. Every 
foot of the walls was covered with green fol 
age, in which were concealed small electric 
lights of various colors. The room itself was 
a veritable flower garden. So abundant were 
the masses of blossoms that it was almost 
impossible to move from the table without 
crushing some of them. The table was oval 
in shape, the centre being filled with 
American Beauty roses. From these radiated 
maidenhair ferns across the table, thus con 
verting the inner edge of the table into a field 
of green foliage. The dinner was given in 
winter, when flowers are most expensive and 
when game birds are hard to find. Frozen 
trapped reed-birds, snails especially imported 
from France, diamond-backed terrapin from 
Maryland, hothouse grapes that cost $4 a 
pound, champagnes and still wines of choice 
old vintages gave to the feast a richness sel- 
dom equaled in history, One hundred 
dollars a plate was the subscription price 

Chicf Justice Fuller of the United States 
Supreme Court has publicly declared that the 
most remarkable dinner ever given on this 
continent was that held at Kinsley’s, in 
Chicago, by the Fellowship Club, October 20, 
1892, in honor of the inauyuration of the 
World's Fair Exposition. The great hall 
was decorated on all sides with American, 
Spanish and Italian flags. Above the tables 
gleamed the name of the club in red inean 
descent lights of quaint) design. Flowers 
were everywhere; they adorned the walls and 
ceilings, were heaped in fragrant masses upon 
the tables and gave touches of color to the 
dress coats of the guests. On one table stood 
a magnificent reproduction of the Administra 
tion Building, in front of which was a lagoon 
of real water whose banks were bordered with 
graveled walks imbedded in green foliage 
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The list of guests was probably the most 
notable ever assembled at any banquet in 
the United States. It included = Vice 
President Morton, six members of President 
Harrison's Cabinet, ex President Hayes 
twenty-seven governors of States, four jus 
tices of the United States Supreme Court, 
seventeen ministers of foreign governments, 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore; Archbishop 
Ireland, of Saint Paul; Papal Deleyate 
Satolli, and other church dignitaries, besides 
many business men and many famous men 
ef letters. When the venison course wa 
reached four stalwart men, attired as hunters 
entered the banquet hall bearing upon their 
shoulders the carcass of a fine deer, which 
was shortly after served in juicy steaks, a 
quartet in) the meantime singing — the 
Huntsman’s Song from As You Like It 

Another dinner of the Fellowship Club 
which deserves special mention took place at 
Kinsley's, in Chicago, January 25, 1464 It 
was held in honor of James W. Scott, of the 
Chicago Herald, and Lyman J. Gage and 4 
S. Winston, who were to sail for Furope the 
following week. When the members of the 
club pushed aside the curtains leading to the 
banquet hall they were surprised to find 
themselves looking upon a full rigged section 
of the Fuerst Bismarck, with her gany plank 
lowered ready for all hands to step on board 
The head waiter wore the uniform of her 
commander, and his assistants and waiters 
were dressed as officers and satlors respect 
ively The effect was more realistic than 
the reproductions usually seen on the stage 


The tables were arranyved alony the deck 
from the centre of which the big ship's fur 
nels lifted themselves Cloud of Ste 
poured out of their tops ist as if the Fuerst 
Bismarck was about to ast off her rie] 
start n her ‘ wre wr +} { I} 
eta f+ f r ‘ k 

' 
which yhts were burning I 
whistle by the de {9} f 


to cut off long winded speech maker 


Humor of Childhood 


MISDOM OF THE NURSER) 


PRAVING FOR Otp CLOTHES.— Mamma 
“Why didn’t you ask God in your prayer 
to make your brother well?’’ Robbie 

‘Cause then I'd have to go on wearing his 
old clothes made over. "’ 


JUSTIFICATION OF A CHAPERON Little 
Miss Rich (haughtily)  ‘' My sister never 
goes out without a chaperon.'’ Little Miss 
Dainty (disdainfully) ‘My sister would 
not be allowed to, either, if she was like 
your sister."’ 


Tue Rerort Caustic. — Little Miss Free 
kles (proudly)  ‘' My new doll winds up 
and walks."’ Litthey Miss Mugg (airily) 
“Tf Pd aknown that kind was bein’ sold 
in the stores Pd a got one for a waiting maid 
for my dolly.” 


Justict To) =6oTME PouND Mamma 
“What do you mean, pounding your little 
brother's finger with the hammer?"' ‘' Well, 
‘cause that's just what | did to mine, and 
you said he must have everything just the 
same as I have "' 


(GRANDMA BY COURTESY “Oh, children! 
You are so noisy today. Can't you be a 
little stiller and better?"' ‘' Now, grandma, 
you must be a little considerate and not 
scold us. You see, if it wasn't for us you 
wouldn't be a grandma at all."' 


DiscouRAGING STUDY. —‘' Ma,"' said a ces 
couraged urchin, “T ain't: going to school 
any more’ “Why, dear?''’ tenderly in 
quired his mother *'Cause ‘taint any use 
I can never learn to spell) The teachet 
keeps changing the words every day."' 


Dotty’s Frat A little girl was over 
heard talking to her doll, whose arm had 
come off, exposing the sawdust: ‘' You dear, 
good, obedient dolly, I knew Thad told you 
to chew your food fine, but IT didn’t think 
that you would chew it so fine as that."' 


GUESSING AND THINKING —Little boy 
“Teacher asked what was the capital of 
New York, and I said I guessed Albany was, 
and she gave me a black mark.'’ Mother 
“Albany was correct) She probably marked 
you for saving ‘IT guess’ instead of ‘I 
think.’ "' Little boy But T wasn't think 
ing. I was just guessing "' 


Waar ia Dozen?—At a country school 
in England it is said that one of the exam 
Iners in a general exercise wrote the word 
“ dozen" on the blackboard, and asked the 
pupils to each write a sentence containing 
the word. Tle was somewhat taken aback 
to find on one of the papers the following 
sentence: © TL dozen know my lesson."’ 


Preecrrt AND EXAMPLE A Sunday 
school Johnny “T say, Miss Jones, I 
know now why you didn’t want me to rob 
bird nests last spring ’’ Miss Jones (with 
an oriole in her hat) “Why was it, 
Johnny ?"" Johnny (gazing with admiring 
eves at the hat) "Cause you wanted the 
birds to grow big enough to wear ‘em "' 


Tut Point or View ‘Johnny, can you 
define for us the difference between) caution’ 
and) * cowardice '? Johnny  VYessum 
When you're scart te go out on a boat and 
stay home for fear itll sink, and the beat 


comes on all right, it’s ‘ cowardice 
Teacher Well? Johnny “Ana if 
you're scartand stay at home, and the beat 


does sink, then it's ° caution.’ 


A VReaverk with A Cope Little Jack 
prays every might for all the different 
members of his family His father had been 


may at one time for a short jyourney, and 
that night Jack was praying for him as usual 
Bless papa, and take care of him,"’ he was 
bevinning, as usual, when studdenly — he 
raised } head and listened Never mined 
about at mew. Lord ended the little fellow 
Thear him down in the hall 
Tuk Sout In Soc dy Miss R Wat 


telling her Sunday school class of sill boy 
about the Shut in Society, whese mente 


are persons confined by illness to ther 


beds or rooms Whom can we think of 
said she, * that would have had yreat syimn 
pathy for these that are so shut in? I 
know,” said a little boy some one in the 
Bible, ain't it? Yes, and who, Johnny ” 

Jonah was the spirited answer 

Jack's Lewin Jackic Mamma, may I 
have a s ‘ of bread and jam hiew % 
Mame. Neo. you must not think of eat 
ny mow. because vou wall sporl ver apopee 
tite for dinner Jt will be ready im three 
hour Jackie ‘PToonly had luaneheon 
thre hhevuar iw didn't j? Marra 

Yes’ Jacki “Then ~P dont see hes 
th bread and jam in 1 loom tpyetite for 
dinner, when nm luncheon did) mot sp t} 
ippetite TP hia new for bread and jam 

I i kA Tl lraw Wye tea her 
} vy a ! i'n ina 

‘ ; } } re Kattiy J 

‘ ‘ ‘ } { t t a 
t ‘ } I . ! 
, \? ‘ ‘ 
tr } anit 
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HUEY shake therr heads with unpleas 
ant gmificance at Zermatt if you 
isk them about Gaspard Lafargue, 
uvl what befell him kor ome 


thing, Gaspard was a Chamonix guide, and 


Chamonix guides are mo mere pepular in 
the Zermatt Valley than on the Oberland 
bor the rest hut that os the story that I have 
te te 
An knylish tourist, who has ne other con 
eatin with thre tory, brought {.asy ard t 
fer att. mu iainst } ‘ the begin 
mhiny ‘7 ‘ bhe fete ! AA T feaspear ! 
bia 4 ' } mi , ye? hie 
tu t Ze ‘ t ! aied } 
} 
le was a ' . ‘ goer ‘ 
\ ett the 1 } t 
i 
t Miaont ¢ ! 
‘ { 
‘ t t ts i ‘ 
\ ria ‘ ; til 
‘ i 
ike | 
? ‘ i 
’ . we 
, ‘ . ' 
\ yer i | , XN an ‘ 
he } ’ 
Nunnett he told her ta when 
t! im t rl ‘ have savert fiftecn 
) tute i fran 
And I Geaspear 1. shall have a div f tive 


husredree? trates 


Nrvd TD bave a riety tate le Nanmnett« ie 


wil ered re ‘ ttle money, and te 

ther we “ tuke ‘ ttle hited sucha 
pretty ttle hotel that | kmow of, clase to 
( Pyiattpeetein V1 th yentletnen | have 
prruteecd wath we corme tae Stav there and 
Powill stall) tx a prtuiche amd vers shall look 
after tl hiemtase ated w will always bee happy 

! hap mst we tw he ar 
® 
sothey planned it. and after his emplover 


liad y the lack te bong amd (saspard found 
it hard te tear himself away from Zermatt 
The other pundes were pealaus of him 
What) leasimess hal bre in Zermatt they 
ished. dhaing werk that bw ryxhts belonged 
tee therm Armed scame of thea, the 


wed aorarciedd mm 


Vemnger 
nh Were pealous of himiin 
ateothye | setae declaring leudiv that a 
Chamonix man bad mee rocht te make lowe 


t a Zermatt wis \ that they could sav, 
therefore ' prejpud temtarists against 
Gaspard Lafargue they said But Gaspard 
an & wnt f proved prowess ameng the 
teait . ‘ red erg awe ttents 
«dy t rist t part tlar teesk him out 
vith } ii ‘ ‘ ting sh 
mat " onate P kk rf aml he was a 
becgritinet tt raft i ! mt been 
prac ‘ tigate | sas em this 
trip t we rlarmd ft 1 wit cothusiasm 
wn ott k f personal 
, ' ! ! t very air 
itl 
I i i tut ming offer 
that Coasjrs Nl kK ‘ > on the 
ft ’ nw saulkead Zermatt 
! =A N a ‘ i ‘ ‘ te od) n 
‘ weal } his 
kh } ! that thes 
“ Harry 
kK . ‘ amd t! 
‘ T 
kk 
) ‘ Hiarry 
k ‘ than 
| +4 
D> 
\ ' i) Roth} from 
Zo guid Sieur 
ts ‘ ‘ 
| } } , expe % ; sur} wt 
j ket ‘ Ferently teaspard = re 
‘ | fer 
Ne Iw take Vou up the 
final & bey ‘ f { vow shall 
Tet pra ” mit css We yet 
t t t ' j t i! ’ 
@ 
I> Was a “< ? thoy t 
“ ‘ t x tt beng list 
~ ; We ‘ 
! t x ‘ me 
. n! ‘ NI \ 
i ‘ t Sa - 
7 Rial ‘ ‘ 
\ 
I ; 
t * - 
ta i ‘ t ‘I fh ‘ a t ™ TIC 
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expedition, and to a party of less than three 
more than a little perilous. But it is an 
expedition that he never undertook, though 
he had fixed a dav for it In the course of 
a preliminary walk to inake a recommeorts 
sance of the route the imevitable happened 
For. as all the world knows, two men cannet 
go alone up a snow masked glacter without 
the risk of accident There is ne need te 
make a long story of the excursion In truth 
there is hardly anything to be told about it 
They reconneitred little, for it was a dull 
gray day, with clouds and mist drifting 
hither and thither, and a dark sky continu 
ily threatening snow And at last the mo 
ment came when, high up on the Mont Rosa 
(slacier, the English traveler slipepe d through 


isnow bridge into a crevasse, and his guide 


held bim dangling by the rope, and could 


net pull him out of t 


Gaspard Lafargue could just sustain the 
weight and that was all His com panion s 
struggles to release himself nearly pulled 
birn off his feet Dropping on one knee that 
hie might the better bear the strain hie 
uted such directions as he could 
Can vou reach the side of the crevasse 
with vour ice axe, monsieur?"’ he called 
But Harry Richards could not The wall 
nearest to him was hollowed like an arch 
and he could not so much as touch at 

And the crevasse is deep, monsieur ’ 
Tcan't see the bottom of it.’ 

A pause, and then—the voice loomed loud 
and clear in the deathly stillmess of the 
mountamn heights 

I think T can hold) you, momsieur, if vou 
will drop your axe and climb up the rope 

But the rope was slippery from trailing in 
the snow, and ino parts glazed with ice. It 
was impossible to get such a grip onit asa 
man must if he would climb hand over hand 
and this, the last way of safety, failed 

There was a fresh pause, while both the 
French puide and the English tourist looked 
death in the face, and racked therr brains in 
vain for some device by which the imminent 
end might be averted bveryvthing was still; 
the clouds were blackening, the snow had 
bevun to fall, and there was no chance that 
any one would bring them help 

Phen the vore of the bkoyvlishman was 
heard calling from the chasm 

“Gaspard” 

“Ves. monsreur 

“Cut the rope, Gaspard 

“DP must not, monsreur, Pmust net 

It is the unwritten but most stringent rule 
of mountain climbing ao oman may cut the 
rope to save a friend, but not to save himself 
But) Harry Richards hanging in the 
erevasse, Was not bound by rules He called 
akan 

Gaspard 

Yes, monsieur 

You cannot save me 
I fear not, monsieur 


Gaspard 


The words were bravely spoken, with the 
firmness of a strong man who stares death 
inthe face, and with the strength of despa 
realizing the cost, dares to deo his duty 

Then cut the rope Tcan't cut it myself 
because my kmife has been perked out of my 
yu ket Cut mt for me 


+ 
Then there was silence: i Silence as of 
the grave while Gaspard Lafargue battled 
with himself He was ne coward AT] the 
Swiss guides are brave, and he was among 
the bravest of them At Chamonix and at 


Courmaveur there still linger sturrimg stories 
of his pluck He had stud im just such a 
perth as this once before The watch he 
earried in his pocket had been given to him 
by an English Alpimist whose lite he had 
saved at hideous danger to bis own. he had 
been covered with glory for bis courage m 
the pages of the Alpine Journal And he 
had been brave without thought of the glory 
bat merely because it was his duty as a 
mrremartiann gusede 

Now, too, he could be as brave as ever 
but for a single thought—the thought of 
Nannette, with the Laughing eves, watting 
forhim at the Mont Cervin and wondering 


why he didi mot conn Through the must 


and snow he seemed to see the smile aif 
mingled love and pride with which sh 
wavs welcomed him back after hos perilous 
excursions Aga pretured her anxiety 
poring ite t is t ! grew later 
nt } lid 9 ® weir be 2} ‘ " ; 
." - ‘ ‘ 
\ M bs 
«. “ 

~ vy every 
cing iTrawn 
even 1 wat the last 1 ment nt the icv 


cavern, he pulled the knife out of his pocket 


with his left hand, and after great effort 
succeeded in opening it with his teeth 
For Nannette’s sake,’’ he murmured, as 

he drew the blade across the strands 

The strain ceased, and he was free; and 
then a fresh thought began to trouble him 
The first sense of relief only lasted for a 
moment, the sip of brandy that he took to 
revive his circulation hardly prolonged the 
moment, and then he was overwhelmed with 
the inevitable horror at the thing that he 
had done For a brave man who plays the 
coward, or merely does what the convention 
of his class has settled to be cowardly, must 
needs pay for it afterward 

Gaspard remembered the case of Peter 
Taugwalder. They hounded Peter out of 
Zermatt on the mere suspicion—the unjust 
suspicion, as most think—of “having cut the 
rope. But, in his own case, as Gaspard 
knew, it would not be a suspicion, but a cer 
tainty There were the proofs resting at the 
bottom of the crevasse, where they must pres 
ently be found, but where he could not 
descend to tamper with them 


a 


They did not love him, those Zermatt 
guides, and what a handle he had given 
them! He pictured his homecoming and 
his reception; the question what he had done 
with his Herr; the inevitable answer that he 
had left him on the mountain; the search 
that he himself would be expected to direct; 
the awful discovery of the truth. How they 
would look at him, and scorn him! What 
stories they would spread of him—stories 
Nannette, perhaps, would be the first to hear, 
for bad news travels on the wings of the eagle 

Yes, that was the worst thought of all 

How could he face Nannette again with 
that shame behind him? And how could 
Nannette go on loving him when this tale 
ran riot in the village, and he could not deny 
it Better, surely, never to see her at all 
than to see her when he must feel fit: only 
for her pity and contempt. 

So his thoughts ran on, as he stood half 
dazed amid the blinding snow. 

“No, no,’’ he said. “IT cannot go back 
Ido not dare go back. Better to die here, 
alone, while no one knows.”’ 


& 


A new wave of feeling swept over him 
What cared he what the villagers would think 
of him? What cared he if the whole world 
looked upon him with scorn? So long as 
Nannette believed him true, the whole world 
was as a flake of snow compared to an 
avalanche. But could he dare to look into 
her face, day after day, and know that she 
knew, that she felt: him traitor to his trust? 
No! such a life would be death—harder to 
bear than this lonely dying in the mountain 
silence 

Then he crept close up to the edge of the 
erevasse and crouched there. He felt no 
impulse to throw himself into it. A man 
does not seek a violent death, when a calm 
and peaceful death can be attained as easily 
But he threw himself down on the verv verge 
ofthe frozen gulf where his Herr lav buried, 
and the cold stiffened out his limbs, and the 
snowflakes fell on him and formed his 
canopy. And so he lay when old Christian 
Summermatter, who led the search party, 
stumbled on the body, and saw the cut rope, 
and understood 

Yet, though he understood, old Christian 
did) not) speak For Christian, though he 
hiked not the men of Chamonix, respected 
both the faith of the living and the memory of 
the dead, and Nannette, of the Mont Cervin, 
never knew how Gaspard Lafargue had 
shamed himself before he died 


eee 


Words that Lost Caste’ 
Ry Gilhe rt VW Tucker 


UR eviltendency to grumble and complain 
of our surroundings, and to tind fault 
with our fellow-men, has been instrumental 
in the degradation of a number of common 
eXpressions Can it be  beleved, for 
instance, that ‘‘ homely '’ would ever have 
come to mean ugly among people cultivating 
a due spirit of contentment with their daily 
lot?) The adjectives ‘‘chronic’’ and *‘invet 
erate,” and also the nouns “ plight ’’ and 
predicament,”’ ought to be as freely appli 
cable to desirable states and conditions as to 
the reverse 
A “ecatastrophe,”’ too, is really only the 
hnal act of a drama, whether tragic or comic. 
and has, perhaps, become so nearly the syn- 
onyvm of ** disaster’ chiefly because we are 
so apt te take it for granted in our talk. if 
net im our real convictions, that things gen 
erally turn out badly The same feeling is 
shown in our constant restriction of the use 
of the adjective ‘‘ominous,’’ and the verbs to 
broke and to‘ * which words we 
Never use Enxce pt In connection w ith misfor 


presage 


sory } . 1 
tunes. Etymologically, appearances might 
Ix eminous’’ of joy, or presage xTeat 
success; we might hav: forebodings’’ of the 
ling f th 
wt roseate hus 
I ris was x = 
k I \ 
| J >) 
ind s kr ik 4 
Antony and (¢ i I 
* Areading extract from Our ¢ Speech, a 
delightful little volume by Gilbert M. Tucker | Dod 


Mead & Co.) 





Volume 170, No. 31 


“ traduced "' for levity. But our judgment of 
each other is so often uncharitably and unde 
servedly severe that the meanings of these 
words have become limited to unfavorab] 
judgment and unfounded condemnation. 
and it appears to me that “animadver " 
and ‘“‘criticise’’ are going the same Way 
as “‘censure’’; we apply them much more 
frequently, I think, to the expression 


blame than of commendation. . 


- e 


~ - 

The epithet ‘‘egregious’’ might formerly 
have been coupled with the name of the most 
distinguished philosopher, poet, or States- 
man, but we are so much readier at abusing 
eur neighbors than praising them, that the 
term has dropped almost entirely: its good 
use; and we are so likely, in characterizing 
any person as at all peculiar, which jis al} 
that “‘egregious”’ really signifies, to mean that 
he is peculiarly disagreeable, that one rather 
expects nowadays some highly damaging 
appellation to follow when a man is men. 
tioned as “an egregious—’’ and there the 
speaker pauses. So with “‘arrant,’’ formerly 
the same as “‘errant,’’ and meaning merely 
“wandering,’’ but later used as synonymous 
with “‘notorious,’’ and since 1575 ‘as an 
opprobrious intensive.”’ 

Man's propensity to overreach his fellows 
when he can, and to take unfair advantage 
of their necessities, has branded several 
words with new opprobrium. To “prevent” 
is really only to get ahead of, or to precede, 
as in the English Common Prayer: ‘* Let Thy 
grace always prevent and follow us’’: and 
in Hamlet (II, 2): ‘‘ So shall my anticipation 
prevent your discovery.’’ But, alas! those 
who reach first a desirable goal are so wont 
to take advantage of their position, not to 
help others get there, too, but to block the 
way, if possible, that the verb, which ought 
only to describe the arrival of the first comers 
in advance of the rest, is now understood as 
implying their doing all to monopolize the 
good fortune, and ‘‘ prevent’’ others that 
follow them from sharing it. 

“Let? originally meant to “hinder” or 
to “prevent,’’ a meaning of the word which 
persists even to the present day in old 
deeds and mortgages, which state that ‘‘the 
party of the second part is to have full and 
free use of a certain lot, without let or hin- 
drance of the party of the first part.”’ 
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Of the great multitude of other degraded 
words that do not so readily fall into classes, 
but illustrate, nevertheless, each one, the prev- 
alence of some blameworthy course of action 
or thought, may be instanced “ gossip,” 
which denoted first a fellow-sponser in bap- 
tism, next an intimate friend, and finally a 
too- talkative and, therefore, often dangerous 
companion; ‘* voluble,’? which was only 
fluent (and not unduly fluent as at present) 
when Bishop Hacket, a little more than two 
hundred years ago, wrote of Archbishop 
Abbott that “‘ he was of a grave and voluble 
eloquence "’; “‘conceit,’’ properly the equiva: 
lent of “‘idea’’ or “‘opinion,’’ but rarely used 
new except for such opinions as the speaker 
deems ill-founded or absurd; ‘' profane,” 
which originally meant only secular or non 
sacred, as we still say, ‘‘profane history,” and 
its opposite, ‘‘fanatic,’’ which really signifies 
about the same as ‘inspired ’’; *' libertine 
and “‘miscreant,’’ formerly synonymous ith 
free-thinker and infidel, and having reference 
solely to the man’s opinions instead of his 
actions; ‘* obsequious,’’ which | originally 
implied merely the exercise of affectionate 
and becoming obedience; ‘* fussy,”’ which 
was once the same as ‘‘busy '’; an ‘apology, 
which was of old only a defense, by no means 
implying that the thing apologized for was 
in the slightest degree admitted to be 
improper, but merely that it had been 
attacked; ‘‘ringleader’’? and ‘notorious, 
which have only in modern times [become 
restricted to their present evi) sense 


eo 


Yay 
Among other words may be noted ish 
lhharn =S 
armie 


whacking,’” which was originally “4! 
word, denoting simply the process ©! Pre 
pelling a beat by pulling the bushes, of of 
beating them down in order to open 4 4) 
through the thicket’’; a ‘‘proser,"’ wl! h term 


really indicates a person who writes Pros 
whether tiresome or the reverse; “cas! ot), 

the science of determining what is u'y, but 
more generally applied to specious '" mpts 
at making the worse appear the better 50? 
‘‘emissary,”’ a messenger, but almost | 84° 
now a messenger of evil purposes - 
gogue.”’ a leader of the people— 1 =wift 
calls Demosthenes and Cicero demo sch 
intending to do them honor; ‘‘silly, cn 
was originally svronymous with “har | 
or ‘innocent’; ‘ willful,’? whic! 
mean not much more than dete! ; 


though in practice we never heat 
~ — 
willful performance of anything 


‘“audacious,”"" now understood ; 
impudent, but formerly the S 
brave "': “* beldame,’’ original's 
mother ‘abominable,’’ which on 
only excessive’’ or ““monstrous 
faced which for a long tin 
lisguised and only mort 
shameless rife which I U 
employ now except in nn 
something unpleasant virag 


a fle male 


Johnson defines, first, as 
and the verb “to jew”’ —all which 

variably used in a highly offensiv: 
not at all implied by their etymology 
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When I Miss You 
By Bruce Whitney 


\\ N wning’s light first tints the gray of 


ess eves tell day is here, {dawn, 
vorld is stirring into life, 


time I miss vou, dear. 


tome comes, and brings its hour of rest 
ssy toil, so fall of care and fear ; 
» so needs the solace of a smile, 

he time I miss you, dear. 


ght falls, and all the world is still, 
hoes come from far and near, 
ne winds lull weary souls to rest, 
the trme I miss you, dear. 


very moment of the lagging day, 
2 without your words of cheer, 
at might, | kneel me down to pray, 
the tume I miss you, dear. 
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| Ame’s Vanity Shown on Our Watch 


~ 4 tradition among watchmakers that 
rst clock that in any way resembled 

in use was made by Henry Vick, 

He made it for Charles V_ of 

who has been called ‘“‘ the Wise.”’ 
ries was wise in a good many ways, 


s wise enough to recover from 
most of the land which Edward III 
juered, and he did a good many 


ngs which benefited France. But 
education had been somewhat neg 
ind he probably would have had 
in passing a civil service examina 
these enlightened ages. Still he had 
wtion for wisdom, and thought that 
.s necessary, in order to keep it up, that 
iid also be supposed to possess book 
ne The latter was a subject he was 
wremely touchy about. 
story runs in this fashion, although 
net vouch for the language, but put 
woof the present day: 
\.s the clock works well,’’ said Charles, 
being anxious to find some fault 
s thing he did not understand, ‘‘ you 
tthe figures on the dial wrong.”’ 
\Wherein, your Majesty ?’’ asked Vick. 
wt four should be four ones,’’ said the 
,ol are wrong, your Majesty,’’ said 
i never wrong,’’ thundered the King. 
so it away and correct the mistake! ’’ 
rrected it was, and from that day to 
iro clock on a watch or clock dial has 
HILinstead of IV. The tradition has 
r since been faithfully followed. 


e 
How Sleeplessness May be Cured 


\ ‘TONG, devices found to control insomnia 

Medical Register mentions the 

ne The sound of water dropping 

ml steadily into a pan occupies and 

brain. This is the principle on 

ire told to count sheep going over a 

i do any sort of automatic thinking, 

in expression be permissible. A 

tim of insomnia cured himself by 

he eyeballs looking down. Another 

x them in one direction with good 

peauting, meanwhile, a certain word 

tr Long inspirations by the mouth 

rations by the nostrils, conceiving 

~ currents, have been found effectual 

tual exercise should be stopped 

ir before bedtime. A_ tumbler 

x nstead of the usual copious 

‘soot water, taken during sleepless 
on help to overcome it 


e 
The Hottest Spot on Earth 


( ) stoof the hottest regions of the earth is 
ng the Persian Gulf, where little or 
At Bahrin the arid shore has 
Water, yet a comparatively numer 
ion contrives to live there, thanks 
is springs which burst forth from the 
f the sea. The fresh water is got 
ne The diver, sitting in his beat, 
great goat-skin bag round his left 
hand grasping its mouth; then he 
his right hand a heavy stone, to 
ittached a strong line, and thus 
ithe plunges in and quickly reaches 
Instantly opening the bag over 
ne jetoof fresh water, he springs up 
™iing current, at the same time clos 
bag. and is helped aboard. The 
lup, and the diver taking breath 
The source of these sub 
ngs is thought to be in the green 

i in, five hundred miles dintant 
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How Large Was Ancient Rome > 


e} 


a Titer A allude to ’ al 


seem to bear on the questict 


4 
a writer in Black wood's 
that in estimating the number at 
I am 


need 


4, SAVS 


rather understating than 





overstating it It is much more probable 
that it was larger than that it was smaller 
De Quincey also estimates the inhabitants of 


Rome at 4.000.000, To will only cite one 
fact, and then leave this question. The 
Circus Maximus was) constructed to hold 


250,000, of, according to Victor, at a later 
period probably, 385.000 spectators. Taking 
the smaller number, then, it would be one in 
sixteen of all the inhabitants if there were 
4,000,000. But as one-half of the population 
was composed of slaves, who must. be struck 
out of the spectators, when the circus was 
built there would be accommodation then 
for one in eight of the total population, 
excluding slaves. Reducing again the num 
ber one-half by striking out the women, 
there would be room for one in four. Again, 
striking out the young children, and the old 
men, and the sick and impotent, you would 
have accommedation for nearly the whole 
population. Is it possible to believe that 
the Romans constructed a circus to hold the 
entire population of Rome capable of going 
to t?—for such must have been the case 
were there only 4,000,000 inhabitants. But 
suppose there were only inhabi 
tants, it ts plain that it would never have 
been possible to half fill the circus. 


1,000,000 
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Clever and Amusing Toasts 


MONG witty and amusing toasts the 

following may be worth noting 

A rather cynical toast ran thus: 
—she requires no cuk 
herself."’ 

A gallant young man, under the same 
festal circumstances, referred to one member 
of the sex he eulogized as ‘‘a delectable dear, 
so sweet that honey would blush in her 
presence, and treacle stand appalled.”’ 

At the marriage supper of a deaf and 
dumb couple one guest, in the speech of the 
evening, wished them © unspeakable bliss."’ 

A writer of comedies was giving a banquet 
in honor of his latest work, at which a jovial 
guest gave the toast: ‘‘ The author's very 
good health! May he live to be as old as 
his jokes."’ 

At another gathering were toasted ‘ The 
Bench and the Bar: if it were not for the 
Bar, there would be little use for the Bench."’ 

As pithy was the toast at a shoemaker's 
dinner: ** May we have all the women in the 
country to shee, and all the men to boot.”’ 


‘Woman 
“my; she speaks for 


_ 
Your Billions of Ancestors 


ID you ever think how many male and 
female ancestors were required to bring 

you inte the world? — First, it was necessary 
that vou should have a father and mother. 


That makes two human beings. Each of 
them must have had a father and mother 
That makes four more human © beings 
Again, each of them must have had a father 
and mother, making eight more human 
beings. So onwe go, back to the time of 
Jesus Christ —fifty six generations. The cal 


culation thus resulting shows that. 139,235 

017, 49389.534.976 births must have taken place 
to bring vou into this world—vyou who read 
these lines’ All this since the birth of Christ 
—net since the beginning of time. Accord 
ing to Proctor, if from a single pair, for 
5.000 vears, each husband and wife had mar 
ried twenty one years of age and there 
had been no deaths, the population of the 
earth would be 2 followed by 144 
ciphers. It would require to hold this popu 
lation a number of worlds the size of this 
equal to 3.166.526 followed by 125 
The mind shrinks at such immense 


199.QGT5 


ciphers 
numbers 


e 
ational Forms of Greeting 
H' WV do vou do? That's English and 
Ameriman . 


How do you carry your 


self? That's” French * How do you 
stand? That's Italian How do you 
find yourself? That's German * How do 
vou fare? That's Dutch ‘ How ean 
vou? That's Swedish How doo you 
perspire? That's Egyptian How ts 
vour stomach? Have vou eaten vour rice 

That's Chines« How do you have your 
elf? That's Polish How do you live 
on? That's Russian Mav thy shadow 
never be less That's Persian—and all 


same thing 


mean much the 
3 

Photographing a Drop of Liquid 

ROFESSOR WORTHINGTON 


i 
ter in Knowledge, has been study 


ing a a7 Is phet menon for twenty year 
The rar n the tw k! 
r 
‘ 
I 

Pr ' 

M4 a drop of definite size fa fro 
a fixed height in comparative darkness ont 


a surface, amd to illuminate 


Vs i 


it by a flash of 


EVENING POST 


exceedingly short duratron at any desired 


stage, so as to exclude all the stages previous 
and subsequent to these thus selected The 
numerous illustratroms mm his volume testify 
to the accuracy and beauty of his work The 


curious results of a splash of a drop of mer 

cury from a hemght of three imches upon a 
smooth glass plate are particularly interest 

ing Very after the first moment. of 
Impact minute ravs are shet eut in all direc 

trons on the surface with marvelous regu 
larity. From the ends of the rays droplets 
of liquid) split off The liquid) subsides in 
the middle, and afterward flows vunte a ring 
The ring then divides im such a manner as 
to jon up the trays in pairs Thereafter the 
whole contracts, tl the liquid) rises in’ the 
centre, so form the beginning of the 
rebound of the drop tram the plate) = Imme 
diately the drops at the ends of the arms 
break off, while the central mass rises in a 
column, which just: falls, itself te break up 
into drops. Tle photographed no fewer than 
thirty successive stages of the splash within 
the twentieth of a second, so that the average 
interval between them was about the six 

hundredth of a second Remarkable are the 
splashes of water drops falling sixteen inches 
into milk, but more beautiful are the dome 
forms when the height is fifty two inches 


sien 


as te 


_ 
When Mabel Smiles 
Vininrn Teck 


\ THEN Mahe! smiles mv heart beats high, 

/ \ softer 7 t temts the sa’ 

And zephyvrs sweet flat 
With strams 

W hile | look om beet peer 

And envy not the moh 

Nor Heavenward gaze 
For Heaven can vield mo more 


Ry Sanminel 


Avg hing 
tubeared before 
CSS EVES, 
amd wise, 


sith wistful sighs, 


When Mabel frowns the world os drear 
Fach trembling dewelrog seems a tear, 
The roses droop im griet and fear, 

And cease te breathe 
Alas, for me, a me 
The dismal moments drag m parn, 
For who could te 

From lips se full « 


perfume 


surnful swain, 


at te mert disdain 
{ telecom * 


When Mabel smiles my heart is proud, 
When Mabel frowns my beart on 
But be she dark or 

She retgns my t 
And well she 
That joy and pain must alternate , 
And seo fair Mabel hace 

A smile and fr 


bowed . 
sunny -browed 
“seh s que on 


knows who rules mm state 


sm fate, 


Lite 


wo bet ween 
° 
Longest Twelve-Word Telegram 

I harman were four hundred 
petitors fer the prize 

English journal for the 


telegram, and the 
ing, which 


and fifty com 

offered by an 
longest: twelve word 
winner put in the follow 

accepted for transmission 
for Sixpence othe regular rate. “‘Adminis 

trator general's counter revolutionary inter 

communications uncrreumstantiated Quar 

termaster general s disproportionableness 
characteristically comtradistinguished uncon 
stitutionalists’ incomprehensibilities. 


Wats 


The Mechanism of a Flower Clock 
ARDENERS she 


possible ter Ser 
garden that all the yr 
be answered Ht as sand that 
Pliny forty six flowers 
and shut at certain heurs 
nuniber 
kor 
would show 


ATT atiyee 
clon k “ ill 


in the 


rposes of a 


Were 


of the day 


has since been largely Increased 


instance, a emmen dandelions 


it was five thirty in the morning 


and cight thirty at might, respectively, for 
these flowers open at ! hut at the times 
named frequuentiy tee the  mirnute The 
common hawk weed cmt at eight am the 

orming ane mioas “1 1 taper ter close 
cae a few minut ftw nthe afternoon 
The vellow ; : card huts at twelve 
oicle k ? t ! ite 
dereal t ‘ ; f etl 
sun, | f ! t fast oor 
«! 4 yw ft grits «st 1! 
place } t r I goats beard 
however tr tir ill the world over 
The sow thistle oper t five A. w.. and closes 
at-eleven twelve A ! The white lily opens 
ut sevena ! t i {fine P.M 

e@ 
Thoughts About Truth 

1 ' r PROVERB 

Ts ' : gz that man may 
keep ‘ou 

Ts ' tent 
ith 

Ik if ! kt 4 lore 
imei t t [ow viel 

Tree ! 1 ty 

tw 101 

Ts i r eternal 
t} Hi f 
. ‘ 

. 

] 

Tk i T 
— o* 
' 
guard ta . b > 


ld know that itis quite 
flowers in ia 


time of 
known to open 
and this 


'3 


Facts in a Nutshell 


MODERN SCLENCKE IN MINIATOR?E 


between the 
British throne 


twenty seven Royal 
two thirds are of German origin 


TWENTY lives he 
(aermany and the 


bamperor of 
Or Ther Families of 
hurope, 

Lirtee® oak trees, an inch and a half high 
are grown by Chinese gardeners They take 
root in thimbles 


Lake 
mile 


brie 


than 


Ir 1s claimed that 
more fish to the square 
known body of water 


No 


produc -~ 
any other 


PICTURE is ever hung on the walls of 


the Louvre in Paris until the artist shall 
have been dead ten years 
THe letters in the various alphabets of the 


world vary from twelve te 202 om number 
The Sandwich Islanders’ alphabet has twelve 


the Tartarian, 202 


Tue largest gold com in existence is said 
to be the gold ingot, or " loof of Anmnam, a 
flat, round piece, worth about $ p25. the 


writter; on tt in Todia ink 


value 


AN ocuttistT, whe has been 
human eve for thirty vears, ceelares that 
all great men of the and present had 
or have blue of 


stuchuing the 


past 
Kray eves 


igaon 
trvelw com 


Ir 1s estimated that 29% hairs om the 
39 on the chin, 24 on the 
the back of the hand are 


tained in. an area of a quarter of 


forearen amd 
respees 


ano inmch 


under the influence of 


neither 


Ir 1s said that 
hashiseh you know 
and that if vou have your 
place you have never seen, vou obtam a clear 
and accurate of at 


Cite te Sprace 


threotag bets come scorns 


Image 


THE Japanese religion demands that aman 
must worship on the soil every day 
and rich men evade this by sprinkling a little 


Princes 


dirt in one corner of the room. om a square of 
cement made for the purpems« 

Stk BENJAMIN Ric HARK EeSsos a noted 
English physteran, thinks that the nmermal 
period of human life is about tro years, and 
that seven out of ten average poople ought to 
live that long if they take proper care of 


themselves 


To tats day Lapp men and women dress 
precisely alike Their tuntes belted loosely 
at the waist, their tight breeches and their 
wrinkled Jeathern stockings. their pointed 
shoes—the whole appearance of them. in 
short, is identical 


DukIng the most peaceful years the world 
has soldiers, whe are withdrawn 
from productive Occupations to prose 
diers) The pay, equipments, focad and cloth 
ing of these men world’s taxpayers 
nearly $8,000,000 a day 


3,700,000 


as se ol 


cent the 


Aut the wars of Napoleon Bonaparte cost 
his country ©1275 000 000, while the wars of 
outs Napoleon cost: France 
The former made the 
expense, the 
by the latter was borne 


$2.21 
enemy poy 
of the wars waged 


by Frame 


(wm ome 
mest of the 
t ye nse 


Onn of the most remarkable sights te be 
seen in Australia is a burning mountain rao 
feet in height I bye Supp dite 
be underlard with an inexhaustible coal seam 


trpeetaret ain is 
weiav Peeve arn rg tite? It wa 
the acdhvent of white men 
sanitry 


which on 
burning long before 
to that part of the «« 


seotnie 


Serow are the nine nyest wor 
bonglish 
Subsconstitutromalist Tene conragege bee tess! t\ 
Phas leporengee toitiverne Dteerecret ? tulinit 
Antropophiay 
ne Veloctpedestrianistica Ira a 


treatseotrcabele ae Ir 


liany tape it 


Wav do tlhock . @ild duct 
form 


distances’ It bie ise they kimeow that 


a triangle S tie tn Ulie have ft 


form they can ee | 
T hie 
the apes 


ices? Cllr aypres 
of the yvreat triang! 
becomes weary with the heavy task 
takes its place 

THE most) remarka 
growth 1 vitted ten Tee oe t 
Academy in 17294 
age, five feet uw ote bie 
aye of tive I voree change 
had pererww ta ated fie bpee 
He prossessedd yore at 
could eu ' ft 2 


) 
Jee lane r r : \r 


his biter cated bear Sef KY 


ah 
ee 
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“ ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS P 


Darkness in the Nursery 


By Lacette Woodworth Ree 


"Pub Dark es woth me up the star 
Itt ws me to bad 
ti wats he a «el nm jrta t 
polit ast word ‘ 
1 ‘ P toen atl the ) et 
ar he ard ‘ 
I \\ eet t has trurnypee vert 
A and 7 and t ‘ 
The Leark nomy chamber here 
\N feoutin the tree 
M et sass Lneed not fear 
i “ aiage bat ter reve 


j far atwove the W roel thee Toark 


' 


‘ 1, whe made them a 
I gta the star k ared tte 
i int ‘ 
“I amp 
Toark x ! f 
1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
\ ‘ t 
I he on hard shy 
4 eheg t 
il. ' tol j 
A ‘ and ‘ 
L hie luclep t 
eee 


The New Girl at School 
By dda Lemon 


kb WERE all very fomd of Mary 
Worn She was the mast popu 
lar garl oom the sell Phere are 
some people who are good at what 
ever they attempt, and she was one of them 
She ddl ber lessons well, she was musical 


amd she was splendid at games. She was 
pretty tee. and good company 


We were friends I don't know why she 
wed forme because Twas her opposite in 
eveTV War I had te plod at whatever I 
wtempted and except my music there was 
rethomg om whieh TP could) equal, much less 
her buat T suppose the music drew us 
together that and my undisguised admura 
of herself 


Perhaps the thing T thought: nisst) of in 
Mary was her skill ato games Since my 
} theoed Dhave been a little lame and never 


have excelled in anything athletic, for which 
con PT have envied these whe do | Mary 
badd beea the only gulinia family of seven 
Phad consequently always plaved with her 
brothers She was the champion lawn tennis 
plaver of the neighborhood I have seen a 
eteat many of the best plavers since my 
ta but never any one who plaved 

wily than Mary Wyre 


' 


e@ 


When we were moour last vear, she and I 
Pwere beginning te talk of separation. for 


was te ge te Vassar and Tote a musical 
eye there came to the school a new girl 

She had a:pretty name, Lilias Margetson, and 
Be kedtorward te her being an acceptable 
rit nt ir little fiamualy There were few 

1“ fus te make variety pleasant Bin 

~ oof Oye hhovol never wccepted: more 
reettarm number of pupils, and at was 
imture «of io ohead girl, Resamond 

it ul t prorssibile for ber ter coon 

‘ t mye drawn moneasy Table 
Pm car, anexpressive cxclama 


wok first at Mary and then 
shreote Dy the siche of the prin 


t thew treet 
Ana ** 4) repeated Tinvoluntarils 
She was metuin the least like what we had 
exdieor expected. and our disappormtiment 
fteturm te comtempt of the mmeocent 
gee thereof She certainly was mot attract 


} 


She was short and meagre lookimg she 
sete glasses. she had thin, sharp features 
sas dressed in what we afterward said 
vas avery dowdy style 
Miss tuxeon introduced her and left us 


« 
Lhere wet heortedght girls in the roem 
me Mary and me, and itis no wonder 
l fet sty She walked awkwardly 
Wat t window and stood looking out 
garde Most of the gurls went on 
patrons but Mary. whose man 
sually gentle: moved toward het 
ne ty her side tried to draw her 
t 1 followed, but im spute 
mtioned efforts we did net 
rta r be entertained 
© ft { ! sv Was 
. " } t four 7 
, 
uN ‘ 
z > wweravating it astuypy pet 


Marys verdict soon became unanimous 


dull stupid ' and ‘‘uninteresting “" were 


VERE CERCECECCECECEE CLE 


the comments that went round after the new 
girl had been with us a few days I was ne 
exceptrom te the majority I did not care for 
her. theagh she ded net annoy me as she did 


Mary I was so much less brilliant than the 
latter that Pcoald neat feel quite as she did 
She rs ineffemsive at any rate,”’ I said 


emcee om her defems« 


Not te me was Mary's quick rejoinder 
Pll tell vea why, Nell She makes me 
angry with myself Its not right to dishke 


people. amd yet she makes me dislike her 
home me anv harm, of course 
But she rss utterly uninteresting. One feels 
that people bke that ought to apologize for 
That very gray dress that 
she always wears and the bit of stuff inthe 


She has never 


therr exrstetmec. 


Ber? apes she june said I, who felt 
termed te say seamethong in defense of her 

It wnt that Vou are alwavs making 
excuses fea her No she has mo taste She 


svltegwse ther heaxy and clumsy 

Fer all that Il «tte work to find out if 
there were mt something te love in Lilias 
She cel m@ welcome my society as if it gave 
her amy pleasure. but she suffered me to talk 
te her amd answered my questions, of which 


there were few eneugh. quite naturally She 
was an emphan. it appeared, and had been 
brought up bw am uncle whe was a bachelor 
She had ome sister whe was in Germany 
They had mever been parted till lately The 


first tome that To had seen any approach to 
geeet leeks om ber was when she spoke of her 
sister There was something touching inthe 
way she sand. recidening You would like 
bva She os different from me 

It was easy te see that there was no one 
like Fxva’ om her eves 

Still she ded mat talk to the girls about her 
sister trl the day when she and they had the 
chrseussrem abeat the tennis And this was 
how it happened. and how a change in public 
opinrem alewut ber was started 


e 


There was te be a tournament —the last of 
the seasem — om the grounds of Mrs. Crooke, the 
squires wife. and cur girls were to be per 
mitted te take part mot. Mary and the three 
ether best plavers being chosen Conse 
quently there was neat a spare half hour that 
was Pet spentoiom cur lawn One beautiful 
iftermaem we had nearly all gone there to 
watch the play  bkyven Lilias appeared to 
exhibet a bottle omterest) She was sitting by 
me amd she put ber book on one side instead 
ef, as usual. barving herself in it It was a 
lomg set. ear champoon. Marv, and her partner 
Werte met om quite such good form as usual 
amd that gave their opponents a better chance 
The games were nearly equal, and it was by 
ome that they were comquerors at last 

Teen 't seer think Marv Wynne is a very 
gexel plaver To sand te Lilias. “DT have 
Hever seem a girl plav better 

I have sand Lilias quietly 

Whe ther nquired one of the others 

My soster said Lilias blushing 

toh muttered the girl skeptically 

What ss that?” inquired Marv, who had 
poured us at that minute 

Whe) Mess Margetsen is making out she 
vy} rad . 1, 


ches met think of vour play 


I dicin t sav that said Lilias Tonly 
said my sister Dd plav better 

Unfortunately sand Alice Grain, Marv's 
partner \ ¥ sister mt eve US ASpecimen 
of her sk bet mv part. I doubt vour 


ss she is a very exceptional 
th a sneer how 1s it you can't 
+} 


I can play was the answer, somewhat 


We had gathered round her, and, perhays 


the fact that she was standing up for her sis 
ter before us all had given her spirit \t 
MY Fate mt remaimead with her, now she had 
t efemd T< tf against our suspicion 

lear om Why, vou alwavs said vou 

TP sand f didn’t —net that I couldn't’ 

‘> f\ vald vou would, fast enough 
a x= is ! with ome 1 Suppose vou 


x 
an play better than Marv. tims? 


eo 
I ws glanced fot a moment at Marv who 
theagh takimge 1 part in the argument 
was Iistening Perhaps she saw the half 
nf ‘ whoch was on her lips At any 
rate. s « miv drew herself up, and said 
t ? 1 tb ve | in 
~ . Ml 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ Y rather 1 

4 niv, of course vou 
cant ipant st msider vou our tennis 

hampiot sour word only 


She turned om her heel, and Mary was just 
following her, when Lilias sprang up 

‘| will play,” she said, in a voice high 
with excitement 

Poor little Lilias’ Every girl in the group 
that watched them desired Mary's conquest 
and her defeat. She knew it. Mary, of course, 
had no belief in the skill of her opponent. One 
could see that by the way she served. And 
she won the first game But it was evident 
that Lilias was net quite so insignificant as 
we had imagined It was true she was 
a little out of practice, but she had been, was 
still, a thorough mistress of the game. Her 
playing was most scientific. She seemed to 
divine by instinct where every ball would 
fall. Gradually, as she warmed to her work, 
she gained more and more on Mary. She 
was a splendid player. Mary saw it, too, 
and her own play grew more careful. But 
it was nouse Long before the set was fin- 
ished, we were all obl ved unwillingly to 
admit that Lilias had spoken the truth 


By degrees we ventured on a little applause, 
and, at last, when she took a most difficult 
ball which had fallen at the very extremity of 
the court while she had been near the net, we 
could not help clapping. She turned toward 
us for the first time with a look of pleasure 
Marv, whe was om her mettle, gave her a 
great deal of running alxaat to do, placing her 
balls very cleverly 

All of asudden. when our excitement was at 
its highest. she flung down her racket and 
sank against the hank 

What 1s the matter ’ 
Is she ill? 
Direcd «ast ” 

Lilias did not move. I ran across the grass 
to her, followed by the others. We were 
terrified by what we saw Her face was 
deathly white. she was struggling for breath, 
one clenched hand was on her breast, and it 
was evident she was in extreme agony 

‘Run fer Miss Cuxon, quick, quick!"’ I 
cried, and one of the girls was off like a shot. 
We others stead silent, watching poor Lilias 
She seemed sensible, but she could not speak. 

It was only a minute or two before Miss 
Cuxeon arrived, but tous it seemed ages. She 
had brought restoratives with her, and Lilias 
managed te swallow a little. Either the 
paroxysm was passing or it did her good. 
The struggle for breath became less painful. 

* Has this peer child been playing tennis ?"’ 
Miss Cuxon asked. in a voice that alarmed 
us all, and made Mary burst into tears. We 
had all come now to understand that she had 
heart disease 

Miss Cuxen and Mary helped her indoors 
when she was a little better, and the doctor 
was sent for 

We were all very subdued, feeling, as 
indeed we might. that we were guilty. 

“Will she dre. do you think?" said poor 
Mary, creeping inte my room after tea, which 
we had all of us made only a pretense of eat 
ing I heard Miss Cuxon say something 
about heart disease. and I know people die 
of that 

Ob!" Leried. clasping her hand in mine, 
what shall we do. Molly ? 

Mary's eves were red with crying. She 
Tne LAN ALA theew 


. 


I don't feel I distihke her now,'’ she said 
There must be something ina girl who can 
de oa thing s+» well and say nothing. 1 
beliewe it was because she minded for her 
sister's sake that she played then. She was 
fotidden by the decter only this spring; Miss 
Cunxon told me se pust now 

She ought to have told us.’ 

I don't supyese she liked to. Well, it’s 
Lsert of comfort tome she plaved better than 
| She didn't do nm for nothing, after all 
We all think more of her Ido. I know 

I believe if she was going w die she 
would have fallen down dead,"’ I said 

: ngs 
I wish, dear. said Mary, in a whisper, 
you'd pray abesut it I have.’ 


@ 


Lilias was keq@ very quiet all that evening, 
and Miss Cuxem had her in her own room 
that night The next morning, at her 
special request. Mary was allowed to go and 
sitwith her Frem that dav she took Lilias 
under her special care. and her kindness 
seemed to act on the pear girl like sunshine 
on a flower She opemed out wonderfully, 
and we all tried te follow Mary's example 
Noone but her smter had ever been really 
fond of her before They had lived in a 
quiet. outef the wav place, and had had no 
friends They had played tennis together for 
hours and heurs and to that was partly due 
her proticten 


Marv won ti wites single in the tourna 
ment and had a pretty pearl brooch as a prize 
But she would mt keep it She insisted on 
giving it te I sim the presence of us all 

I s} i ave it she said, 
because vou ar r npion plaver.’’ 

This litt toot Kimdness. so like Mary 
seemed t raw r rer to I is I don't 
think <! nina ‘ : 1 by her ways 

kt 4 
I r war ‘ 
—— ‘ fe than her happy gi 
hood had yet led rt 
Lilias Iiwed for <n. Years, but at last died 


from heart-diseas« 


y - 
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Putting an Elephant to Bed 


By Louise Delisle Radzinst, 


WONDER if any of our little people have 
seen a mother elephant put her bal, 


‘ t 
bed? I saw it once, and it was =e 
pretty sight I want to tell you about it It 


was sunset time in summer, and th, gentler 
animals of the Zoo in one of the gros cities 
of the world were in yards and fold. (utside 
the buildings; when I reached the in: leure 
belonging to Mother Elephant, there were a 
large number of men, women and children 
standing along the fence. 

Mamma Elephant had her trunk around 
her baby's neck, and seemed to he whisper 
ing and encouraging him as he rubbed his 
head against her knee. He stond a moment, 
then raised his head, flapped his big little 
ears, gave a flirt of his little cord of a tail 
and trotted off by his mother’s side to the 
centre of the yard; there she left him, and 
went to a pile of hay that stood in a corner: 
this she took up, bunch by bunch, with her 
trunk, so nicely that she did na drop a 
wisp of it, and spread it around her child, 
who had not stirred from the spt where she 
had left him. 

When the hay had been all spread around 
the baby, the mother stepped into the centre 
and began to tread it down with her feet, 
the little one following her meAions exactly, 
till a perfectly even space had been trodden 
down; then Mamma Elephant stepped out 
again, went to the farther side of the yard, 
and fumbled about the ground with her 
trunk. As she came back, her baby flour 
ished his small trunk and flapped his ears, 
making at the same time a soft, grunting 
sound, as if he knew what was coming 

This time Mamma stood outside the baby’s 
bed, and, beginning with the back of his 
ears, blew a small cloud of fine dust into the 
folds of skin behind them; then into those 
around his legs and under him, till he was 
thoroughly powdered for the night. This 
done, she again put her trunk about his 
body, the little fellow dropped to his knees 
on the carefully trodden bed, and after a 
few soft pats and a few soft grunts from his 
mother he lay as a well-trained child of the 
elephant family should 

The mother's work, however, was not yet 
done; she took up delicately the hay from 
the edge of the bed, and began tossing it 
lightly along his sides and up toward his 
back, till its ridge no longer showed 

When all was done, the small girl who 
had warned me not to disturb the proceed- 
ings heaved a great sigh, and, turning to me, 
said: ‘‘ I wouid just like to know what they 
do it for!’’ So I told her, explaining the 
habit wild animals have of treading their 
beds to make sure there are no snakes in 
the grass; the necessity of dust-powdering 
the young, whose skin is tender in the folds, 
and who are troubled by insects: the piling 
up of the dry grass around them to conceal 
them from the possible hunter 

‘My! they know a lat more’n some folks, 
I fancy! ’’ said the little girl. —Outlook 


eee 


Across the Four Bridges 


HERE are four bridges which every boy 
setting out on the road of Iife with the 
hope of becoming a man, in the truc sense 
of the word, must be always ready ty cross 
These bridges are Truth, Obedien Effort 
and Patience. The first needs courage to 
take you across it; the second, faith; the 
third, determination; the fourth, strength 
These four qualities go to make uy a true 
man. Over the first bridge lies Honor Ovet 
the second, Peace. Over the third, success 
Over the fourth, Rest 
The Bridge of Truth lies ofter r such 
perilous places that we fear to our 


selves to its apparently slender structure 
But it is firm, safe, secure. The foundation 
of its buttresses is a rock Climt er—it 
takes you to the high level of ! r and 
freedom. Avoid it, and your | ies 
through the lowland of shame whi helves 
down to the pit of disgrace wher self- 
respect is lost and conscience dies } irom 
where no other bridge rises to hft into 
the wide plain of freedom, whet hills 

of honor stand in quiet greatness 
The Bridge of Obedience is 1 and 
often seems the wrong way—lead"' a 
pain, 


sunlight to gloom, from pleasure ht 
from success to fatlure But tt 


pleasure and success are false whe’ und 
on the near side of the Bridge of © eee 
to God's plain commands, to th ie 
Conscience, to every tre, not es 
within us, to obey which alone oad 
peace of mind e 

The Bridge of Effort 1s Ste ep af : . 
and it rises straight away from ¢ Net 
strewn ground of ease, but it! 
to strength of character. to bractns le 
lect, and eventually to success y 
of the Bridge of Effort le t 
manv a good intention, mans ; 
solve while bevond, th 
i wider, stronger f re 
for tf brow ‘Hi r 4 

' Br y - 

ad eae . 

troubles of lif und it _ 
the quiet land of rest fo heart me 
conscience, where the dark memet 
sion, resentment of unworthy ret mn 


Great Thouvs 
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On the. Mighty Amauon 


HE Amazon, if the Para River be 
included at the southern channel, 
6 is one hundred miles wide at its 
mouth. Para itself, the northern- 
most city of Brazil, lies at the gateway 
of the most wonderful river system of the 
world. It is the commercial depot, says the 
\ ww York Tribune, for forty thousand miles 
navigable water. The Amazon watershed 
braces twenty-five degrees of latitude and 
1) :ty-five degrees of longitude. Its western 
rees are in the Andes of Peru’ and 
| idor, only a few leagues from the Pacific. 
I. northern tributaries traverse the borders 
of Guinea and Colombia, while midway the 
iwaters of the Negro mingle with those of 
Orinoco in the western spurs of the 
Stra de Pacaraima. On the south the 
Madeira has innumerable sources in the 
intain. levels of Bolivia, while the 
fanajos, the Xingu, and the Tocantins 
-trate the central provinces of Brazil. If 
mparatively small group of southern 
nees be left out of the account, the 
\inazon, with its tributaries, forms the water 
tem for an area larger than that of the 
I nited States. It furnishes the only means 
of communication between the smaller 
utres of population in fully one-half of the 
ist territory of Brazil. Between most of 
. leading tributaries are broad stretches of 
ipenetrable forests still unexplored. 


® 


It is the Amazon alone that renders any 
form of government possible in the heart of 
South America. Within the range of the 
forty thousand miles of navigable water 

ttlements have been made, rubber farms 
opened, and magistrates empowered to 
conduct local administration. Para, lying 
at the southernmost outlet of the Amazon, 

sthan one hundred miles from the sea, 
the metropolis of this wonderful valley. 
It is a city with perhaps fifty thousand 
habitants, and with as much commercial 
cuterprise as is possible under the equator. 
The commerce of the Amazon is nominally 
carried on under the Brazilian flag. For- 
eigners are not allowed by law to own 
steamers or sailing vessels employed in in- 
lind navigation, and hence it is necessary 
{or the English capitalists, who control the 
rrving trade of the river, to assign their 
terests to Brazilians. There are forty 
camers owned by an English line which 
vives a large mail subsidy from the 
Hrazilian Government for plying between 
wious ports and villages on the main tribu- 
and in return for this financial sup- 
rt it is well satisfied to fly the national 
Another company has eight steamers 
lor similar conditions, and there are as 
iy as a dozen more on the river and its 
itarics Which sail under the Brazilian 
These sixty steamers are gradually 

ny the Amazon Valley to commerce. 
lhe forests of the Amazon, consisting 
ily of hard wood, are not available for 
unercial requirements. The finest of 
wood and mahogany are used there for 
ood. Even if there were a demand for 
hardwood lumber at Para, it could not 
sucd and brought to market on a large 
owing to the density of the woods and 
ick of roads and clearings. The one 

‘Which is a source of wealth in these 

lense forests is the rubber tree. It is 
| everywhere, from the low-lying delta 
posite Para to the Tapojos, the Madeira, 
| the Negro, and probably thousands of 
‘Ss beyond those great tributaries. In 
interior roads are impracticable, and the 
ber trees that are milked lie along the 
ers, Where the farms can be approached. 
ioe milk can only be drawn at certain levels 

‘the river, for the trunks of the trees are 

n fifteen or twenty feet under water after 
rainy season. When the conditions are 
orable, the bark of the trees is tapped 

vd the milk drawn off in cups, to be com- 

ted and rolled together layer by layer 

a snowball. It is then cooked or 
ked over a fire made of sticks—a process 

involves contraction in cooling and 
its elasticity—and then it is ready for 
ment to Para and New York. 
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The operation of such farms and the open 
of new veins of trees in the trackless 
ips and forests require the employment 

itive labor under the most inclement 
litions of equatorial heat and rains. If 
© any quarter of the world where 
scems to command inaction and indo 


t . mn these vast stretches of the 


} 


forest Nowhere else 


can exist 


small in} expe na 


k p sou nd texdy together with the 


us aid of nuts and fruits from the 
A torpid, somnolent existence seems 
the imperious requirement of the 
mate. The Indians, 


half-breeds and 
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negroes in the villages can live, if they choose 
to do so, with what may be described as the 
minimum of human labor involved in obtain 
ing a livelihood. They instinctively resist 
all appeals to ambition and self-interest 
The efforts of rubber farmers to induce them 
to share in the dangers and labor involved 
in exploring the forest and striking new 
veins of rubber trees are ordinarily futile 
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Romance of an Orchid 
By Frederick Boyle 


HE annals of botany are full of incident 
and adventure, especially that branch 
which deals with orchids. All manner of 
odd references and associations one finds 
there. I myself, having studied the subject, 
was not much surprised, lately, to meet 
with a tale of orchids and cock-fighting in 
Guatemala, but others may like to hear 
how the connection arose. 

The name of the orchid was cattleya 
skinneri alba, one of the rarest and most 
beautiful we have, the name of the hero 
Benedict Roezl, greatest of all collectors 
They raised a statue to him in Prague a few 
years ago, and the Emperor himself was 
represented at the unveiling. A most extraor 
dinary man was Roezl; born, one would 
say, for the hazardous career he pursued for 
forty years with wonderful success. 

The Cura once invited Roezl to his house 
—so to call an adobe building of two rooms, 
without upper floor. It stood beside the 
church, hardly less primitive. Roezl glanced 
at the roof of this structure in passing. The 
Indians everywhere have a pleasant custom 
of removing any orchid they find, notable 
for size or beauty, to set on the church roof 
or on trees around it. 

In the course of his long wanderings 
Roezl had bought or begged several fine 
plants from a padre, but only when the man 
was specially reckless or specially influential 
with his parishioners. The practice dates 
from heathen times, and the Indians fiercely 
object to any desecration of their offerings 
It was with curiosity rather than hope, there- 
fore, that Roezl scrutinized the airy garden. 
There were handsome specimens of cattleya 
—skinneri most frequent, of course—lycaste, 
oncidium and masdevallia. They had done 
blooming mostly, but a belated flower 
showed here and there. In one clump he 
saw something white—he looked closely — 
paused. The plant cattleya skinneri cer 
tainly. How should a white flower be there? 
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Wondrous instinct guided Roezl—the same 
which predicted that an oncidium of extraor 
dinary character would be found ina prov 
ince he had never entered, where, years 
afterward, the striking onc. harryanum was 
discovered. Men talked of Roezl'’s odd 
fancy with respect, but very few heeded 
He tried various points of view, but nowhere 
could the flower be seen distinctly. After 
grumbling and fuming a while the Cura left 
him, and = presently he followed. That 
reverend person was an object of interest 
now. At the first opportunity Roezl men 
tioned that he was seeking a white Flor de 
San Sebastian, as they name cattleva skin 
neri, for which he would pay a good sum 

The Cura replied at once: ‘' You won't get 
one here. Many years ago my people found 
one in the forest, but they never saw another 
before nor since.’’ 

‘* What did they do with it?’’ Roezl asked 

‘* Fixed it on the church, of course 

The man was stupid, but in those parts an 
idiot can see any opening fortrade. To sup 
pose that a cock-fighting Guatemalan priest 
could have scruples about stripping his 
church would be grotesque. If he did not 
snatch at the chance to make money, when 
told that a stranger would pay for his whim, 
it must be because the removal of that plant 
would be so hazardous that he did not even 
think of it. Roezl dropped the subject 

They ate—more especially they drank 
The leading men of the village came in to 
hear the story of a cock fight. Not one word 
on any other topic was spoken until they 
withdrew to bed. But Roezl was not bored 
after awhile. So soon as he grasped the 
Situation, his quick wits began contriving 
means to tempt the padre. And as he 
listened, gradually a notion formed itself 

The issue of the great match had been a 
disaster all round In the first place, there 
was an antique feud with the victor 
Secondly, their cocks had been defeated 


often that we two years past they had it 


low ing their money to buy champior 
I So at th capital And t nas tl 
resuit In t 4 ra 
had staked r 

That mos Wa 
besides Utter bankrupt 


priest sent his boy ahead to break the me 
Despairingly they speculated on the ca 

of their bad luck from year to year, and it 

was in listening to this discussion that Roez! 


perceived a gleam of hope. The mules 
arrived with his orchids and started again in 
the morning; but he stayed behind. The 
Cura was more than willing to explain the 
local system of feeding, keeping, training, 
and, in general, of managing cocks. Roezl 
went into it thoroughly without comment, 
but when the leading parishioners assembled 
at night, as usual, he lifted up his voice. 

‘My friends,’’ said he, “‘ you are always 
beaten because you do not understand the 
tricks of these wily townsmen. What you 
should import from Guatemala is not cham 
pion cocks, but a good cock-master, up to 
date. I'm afraid he would sell you, indeed, 
but there is no other way."’ 

They looked at one another astounded, but 
the Cura broke out: “‘ Rubbish! What do 
we do wrong?"’ 

“Only a fool gives away valuable secrets 
If you want my information you must pay." 

Weighty was the consultation doubtless 
Presently they went in search of him, the 
whole body, and asked his terms. 

“You shall not buy on speculation,’’ said 
Roezl. ‘Is there a village in the neighbor 
hood where they treat their cocks as you do, 
and could you make a match for next 
Sunday? Yes? Well, then, you shall tie up 
your birds in a public room, follow my dires 
tions in feeding, and so forth. If you con 
quer, you shall pay me; if not, not 

“What shall we pay?’’ asked the Cura 

“Your reverence and all these caballeros 
shall swear on the altar to give me the white 
Flor de San Sebastian which grows upon the 
church roof."’ The end is foreseen. Roezl 
carried off his white cattleya—the first ever 
beheld in Europe—and sold it to an English 
collector, George Hardy, of Manchester, for 
fourteen hundred and seventy dollars. 
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In Islands of Seaweed 
By Helen Harcourt 


NLY a bit of floating seaweed that the 
restless sur£ washed upon the beach, 

and yet the mere sight of it carried my 
thoughts back to one of the most important 
events in the history of the world, for its 
far-away ancestors well-nigh prevented the 
discovery of America. You know the story 
—how the ignorant sailors of Columbus 
became alarmed and almost mutinied when 
their ships sailed into what appeared to be a 
perfect network of impenetrable weeds 
They believed that the thickening sea was a 
warning of Providence to turn back from 
their audacious undertaking, and it required 
all the firmness and authority of Columbus 
to bring them back to duty and obedience 

That wonderful) mass of seaweed was 
something new and mysterious, and therefore 
to be feared. Later, when the Spaniards 
became familiar with its constant presence in 
that triangular space midway in the Atlantic 
between the Azores, the Canaries and the 
Cape de Verde Islands, they called it) a 
“marine meadow.’’ The sailors, however, 
christened it) the Sargasso Sea, from. the 
Spanish word sargazo, which means sea 
weed. Still, though satisfied that it was not 
of supernatural origin, they could not 
account for its existence 

Science, however, long ago solved the 
mystery, not only of this, but of other 
Sargasso seas. For there are several others, 
and they are always found, cach, in almost 
the same spot. The diurnal motion of the 
earth, the never-ceasing rush of the tides and 
the steady force of the winds create, under 
the tropics, a surface current in the seas, 
which advances from east to west at the 
rate of about ten marine miles an hour 
This current, which is called the equatorial 
current, or current of rotation, is only super 
ficial, and extends in one vast mobile sheet 
which moves beween the tropics It form 
the genial waters of the Caribbean Sea and 
feeds the mighty Gulf Stream 


At Cape San Roque it divides, one part 
flowing south to meet and be transformed 
into a submarine current by the north polar 
current, on the other side it bathes the 
shores of Guiana and Brazil. And then there 
is the “‘yulf stream of the cast which 
issues from the Bay of Bengal Its waters 
like those of our own Gulf Stream, may be 
distinguished from the bordering waters of 
the great ocean by their indigo tint. The 
Japanese call it the Black River 

Leaving the Bay of Bengal, this yreat 
warm current passes through the Strait of 
Malacea, sweeps the coast of Asia, and then 
north of the Philippine Islands, ru 
into the ocean, describing the are of a yreat 
circle as far as the Aleutian Island Like 
the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, it moderates 
the rigor of the climates that it traver 


hes out 


The analoyy between these two yreat 
oceanic arteries is wonderful, but at 
enough for our present purpose to know that 
to their circuitou rrents the ry 
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su long as the rotary motion of the water 
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Observe, too, that this centre is 
comparatively calm This is the explana 
tion of the Sargasso seas. In the centre of 
the several circuits of the great ocean 
arteries vast basins of comparatively still 
water are formed. The currents by which 
they are surrounded constantly throw toward 
the centre all floating substances, especially 
marine plants, and these, owing to the quiet 
waters, multiply with great rapidity, those 
that have lived their appointed time sinking 
out of sight, while new ones take their place 
k-ven the action of the winds serves only to 
shift this position slightly 

The ‘marine meadow’ with which we are 
most familiar, that of the mid Atlantic, 
spreads over an extent of surface five or six 
times as large as the territory occupied by 
France. What a wonderful meadow on 
land that would be for cattle! And yet it is 
scarcely less so where it is for the creatures 
of the sea. This sargassum, or gulf weed, 
is rather odd looking. — Its frond is very long 
and furnished with distinct, stalked, nervine 
leaves and berry like air vessels on simple 
axillary stalks. It is found floating, or cast 
on the shores, but its true home is at the 
bottom of the sea, whence, becoming de 
tached, it rises to the surface, buoyed up by 
its curious little air vessels The sargassum 
hardly looks © good enough to eat,’’ but that 
itis both palatable and nutritious is abun 
dantly proved by the many dishes that are 
prepared from it in many parts of the Fast 


continues 


Catching a Hindoo Thief 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL IN INDIA 


Gone years ago T had charge of a postal 
division on the western coast, parts of 
which had seldom, if ever, been visited by a 
European officer, The people were, for the 
most part, simple folk and very superstitious 
One morning I received information that a 
considerable sum of money, forming part of 
the contents of the mail from a head to asub 
office, had been stolen on the road. The 
whole affair was wrapped in mystery. The 
only clue the police had been able to obtain 
was that one runner, whom we shall call 
Rama, had since the theft paid off certainidebts 
inthe village which had long pressed upon 
him; but there were no other suspicious cir 
cumstances and the man had done ten years’ 
good service. As a last resource it) was 
determined to resort to trial by ordeal, and 
for this purpose an aged Brahmin, supposed 
to possess occult powers and to be in daily 
communion with the gods, was consulted and 
readily undertook to discover the thief 
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All the postal runners, a goodly array of 
sturdy Mahratta peasants, were summoned to 
the office, and under the guidance of acheyla 
or disciple of the old Brahmin we all pro 
ceeded to the small, deserted temple of 
Mahadeo, situated at some distance from the 
village. It was a desolate spot and bore an 
evil reputation. The temple, owing to some 
desecration in the past, had been abandoned, 
and was almost buried among weeds 

The hour selected was about six ro oM., and 
the long, twilight shadows gave the place a 
weird, uncanny look The old Brahmin was 
awaiting us, and as we approached appeared 
to be busy muttering incantations. ‘The run 
ners all seemed to be more or less under the 
spell of the hour, but the look of real fright 


on Kama’s face was quite distinct The 
Brahmin, having finished his) incantation 
arose, and addressing the men, said) °° You 


are about to face the gods, to the innocent 
the trial will be nothing, but to the gusty 
much In the temple amagic wand has been 
placed on the altar beach of you must po in 
turn, take up the wand and turn round three 


times, repeating the name of Mahadeo, the 
wand will stick tothe hand of the guilty 

By this time it was nearly dark I yl need 
in through the door of the temple A solitary 


oil buttee threw a fitful light on the altar, on 
which an ordinary bamboo stick about 
two feet long reposed among grains of 
uncooked rice and cut limes, the w 
sprinkled with red powder A curtain was 
drawn across the door and the men entered 


one at atime. As each one appeared the 


Brahmin seized his hanes and raised them to 
his forehe ad, and then uallowe } his tor pra on 
and join his fellows Coming to Rama he 
went through the same pant ryinnye brut 


instead of allowing him to pass on, bade him 
to stand aside. When the last man had gor 
through the ordeal the Brahmin turned to 


Rama and said quietly Pell the sahib how 
you stole the money 
Tomy utter amazement Rama fell on | 
knee confessed that he was the thief, and 
offered toshow where he had hidthe balat 
of the mone He had succeeded in oper 
the mail bay witl toer : yalisturbar +} 
t post ter had net r ox 
ined t {so their havi t | 
lated had « niet N t 
A Brahmis . , ' ' rk 
nitor t ' t} fiat 
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my hand that did not smell of the oil 
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PAPE DELIA ON Be OOD BOO 


HE exquisite beauties of the Gonulrot 
Caves at Sark. one of the Channel 
Islands near Jersey. more than 
fulfilled my anticipations, and I 
reveled in them te omy heart's content, 
for for some unaccountable reason, we had 
them entirely to ourselves and had our 
fiest acquaintance with a ‘souffleur Now 
the uninitiated must know that a ‘‘souffleur"’ 
or blow hole. is a phenomenon not) strange 
tomany of the caves of these islands It 
derives its name from the circumstance that 
courrent of air gets, through a cleft or chasm, 
into contact with the water, and the motion 
of the waves atts entering point, which may 
be a chistance away, influencing it like a parr 
of immense bellows the water as) driven 
upward or sideways with terrific force 
Passing out oof the main cave through a 
narrow, dark passage, in which there os 
tlways a considerable poolof water left. by 
the tide, through which we had to wade, and 
turning sharply to the right, we idelently 
found ourselves am the Pubularia Cave 
Phis proved te be a spactous cavern of trey 
ular shape, whose walls were literally coy 
ered with anemones and zoophytes of every 
conceivable color, the whole being Tit) up by 
rbrilliant beam of sunshine which entered 
the cave throug! a narrow prassage cleft 
through the living rock Hlow this chimney 
like window was formed To could) not tell 
butt almost seemed as though Nature bad 
purpesely pierced ittonorder to show off, te 
the best advantage, the marvel of beauty 
which would have otherwise Lam concealed 
for, though another entrance TD Aout to the 
seal it was too low to admit direct sunlight 
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Long T stood lost in amazement and ado 
ration at the fairy like scene, and then, Lock 
reminding me that our time was short, we 
continued our explorations To do soa we 
had to wade through a second Timpid) pool, 
which shone like glass ino the sunlight, 
enabling us to see the countless gems of life, 
both animal and vegetable, whieh it) con 
tained Hurrving down the dark passage, 
which was already some inches deep oan 
water, we plunged boldly into the pool, but 
found, to our horror we were petting out of 
our depth, and though after frantic exertions 
Lock managed to force himself agaist the 
tide as far as the farther end of the passage, 
it was only te find that the water had already 
risen abowe the low entrance, entirely cutting 
off our retrent 

Quick as thought Lock shouted to me to 
turn back Tt was well TP did so, for we were 
only just in time te plunge under the rapidly 
disappearmg archway inte the Tubulartia 
Cave The few minutes we had left it were 
sufficrent to effect a wondrous change in its 
ippearanee, and we found the water a couple 
of feet deep where before we had been 
standing high and dry 

hvery moment it was perceptibly rising 
ind the tide. rushing im like a mill-stream, 
both from the passage we had returned by 
ind the sea entrance, was turning the cave 
nto a veritable whirlpool 

Small time was there to discuss our pre 
lhe amenmt, so telling me te snateh up the henge 


ane) follow bret Tock rambled up the stele 


of the cave te the chimnev like cleft It 
Was ateorlsome and arduous climb. wath the 
may Waters chasing us, and with nothing 
ter brooled con ft except the slimy ze pohivte 
boast ot ow so omatter of life ry cleath, and 
+) iy! P ly rated) onue fingers territels 
we at lengt ' lieved thre Peottorm of the cham 
ney “ f vied ft tom OMIP AP ALE 
safety t further puan 
eo 

Thank goodnes Psaid. after recover 
mig mv breath Wwe mr ife at last, though I 
SUppese We must wot here tell the tide goes 
down Phe worst of ats, TP shall muss the 


teamer, but that cant be helped 


It certammly can't Lock replied bout 
fore t bee see Ire we re out of the wood vet 
Phe vou mean te say we've got to wait 
here tell we starve to death? 
Wel the trde may fall sutfierently for 
t t back the wav we came if net 
\n het Lock shrugwed his shoulders as 
hog more expressive than words as to the 
hopelesstiess of our position 
bora couple of hours or more we sat in 


met unbroken silence, by which time the 
vater had tisen to where we were and com 
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t ! er up Having once 
"1 ! }? { n | determined to climb 

thof the fue im found that 

r ily ! { ten r twelve feet thre 
hl hy of ' ‘ nite ted and 

! ] \ b 
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to hold ont Impressed with tl poss 


! ty of escape from that direction, except 


with outside help, | returned to Lock, and 
found that the water had already invaded the 
lower part of our refuge, so that we could 
no longer see into the cave By this time 
the sun must have been nearly setting 
though a warm glow still penetrated down 
the flue, enabling us to see the surroundings 
of our constricted prison, and J casually 
drew Lock's attention to the smoothness of 
the passage just above us He gave a 
ghastly grin as he replied 

PT wondered whether you had noticed it 

“What on earth do you mean? Is any 
fresh horror in store for us?"' 

“Listen and perhaps you will guess! 
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As he ceased speaking I heard a strange 
gurgling sound, apparently proceeding from 
the Tubularia Cave, and seme large air 
bubbles, which were floating onthe surface 
of the water, burst into spray A moment 
or two of comparative silence, and then again 
I heard the same mysterious sound, theotigh 
louder than before Again and again the 
phenomenon was repeated, cach time im a 
more intensified form, and the horrible truth 
was forced upon my unwilling understand 
ings We were in the throttle of ' 

ouffleur,’’ just commencing to blow 

Crouching down behind the only slight 
projection we could find, we awaited our 
comunge fate We were, at least, saved the 
horror of suspense, for barely five minutes 
had elapsed ere ai still louder growl was 
heard, and a short column of water deluged 
us from head to foot We had barely 
time to recover our breath, when another stil 
larger column shot over us, nearly tearing 
poor Gyp from Lock’s arms Frantically 
we clung to the bed of the rock, as ton after 
ton of water was belched forth and swept 
past us with deafening roars, and, had it not 
been for the slight protection afforded us try 
the projecting rock, we should have been 
blown like feathers inte the sea, or drowned 
like rats ina hole 

When matters were at a crisis, I noticed 
Lock hurriedly seribbling something in his 
pocketbook, the leaf of which he tore out 
and placed in his tobacco pouch, which he 
tied up tightly with string and then fastened 
securely to Gyp'’s collar. ‘It's our only 
chance," he shouted, as the ‘ souffleur 
once more commenced to blow, and he threw 
the poor little fellow right into the teeth of 
the furiously advancing waters.  [ seemed 
to see, rather than to hear, poor Gyp's 
despairing, ery, as the wind and water caught 
him, and whirling him round, shot) him 
through the funnel, like a bullet from a rifle, 
into the seething sea beyond 


It is unnecessary to describe the wears 
hours that followed, as, shivering and hun 
gry, we sat there watching the deep shadows 
cast by the moonlight plaving among. the 
rocks) Impressive and weird as the scene 
was, we were in no humor to admire it \t 
length, about two aom., the time of low 
water approached, and we cautiously ce 
sconded into the cave, but alas! Lock 
fears were only too true, for, though he 
lowered himself into the water, it was but 
to find that all chance of escape im that dines 
tion was completely cutoff We waited 
fully half an hour, hoping that the tide might 
vet fall lower, but by that time there wa 
unmistakable evidence that it was again 


beginning to rise With sinking hearts w 
retraced our steps, when a faint Dut throes 
welcome shout broke upon our ears tied 


upon our scrambling up to the outer entrar 
of the funnel, we were rejorced by the sight 
of a body of men on the rocks below 

Barely ao quarter of an hour—though it 
seemed longer to us elapsed ere ao steut 
rope was lowered from the cliff above, and 
our rescue accomplished, when we learned 
that poor little Gyp, who had probably at 
first been taken far out to sea, was found 
more dead than alive, by a boatman near 
the kperquerie. He carried him at once to 
the hotel, when the landlord immediatels 
organized a rescue party, though he told me 
afterward that he had small hopes indeed 
of finding cither of us alive 


eee 
Apologies With Coupon Attachment 
A TEACHER ina Boston school, who had 


been much annoyed by truancy, ha 
recently been stringent in enforcing the rule 
that her scholars, on their return to schol 
ifter an absence, must bring her a note stat 


ng in full the cause of such absence, the 
nete to be in writing of a parent or g r uf 
l f t note } na f 
r ‘ 
\ 
‘ 
i A Vas absent thu day she ha : 


te¢ 


I sawas absent frida ‘ ada 
l could not chew her food 


Read this over again for the next week 


The Prisoner 


By Sam Me. Soss 


MAN'S skull is his lifelong jail 
A Behind its prison bars 

Prom its eve windows, doth the soul 
Verp at thee arth and stars; 

But uniiae jail of wood or stone 

Its prisoner ever dwells alone. 


Though througis its front doors perfumed gales 
§re blown from glens of gladness 

Aad through its back doors music strains 
Kollin in waves of madness, 

ted though he hear and heed each tone, 


fhe prisoner still must dwell alone. 


[hough past the windows of the j ul 
Sweep scenes of solemn splendor, 

And through the doors float hymns of joy, 
On dirges deep and tender, 

The prisoner hears the mirth and moan, 
Hut in his jail he dwells alone. 


No lover ever knows the soul 
He loves in all its sweetness ; 
The fullest love, however strong, 
Is marred by incompleteness ; 


heart is ever fully known 


The pr oner ever dwel 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows 


s alone 


Legends of the Rhine 
Ry // | Chucrbher 
The Deserted City 


Hh little city of Oggersheim, besieged 
T by the Spaniards during the Thirty 
Years War, held out bravely as long as pro 
sissoms lasted. But when the inhabitants 

ww othey omust either surrender to the 
enemy, whom they had incensed by their 
resistance, or perish of hunger, they were 
orely dismaved 

Cone of the oldest councilors offered to save 
them, and revealed the existence of a secret 
passage Which would: enable them to escape 
in the enemy's rear. He now proposed to 
lead them all out during the night and to 
leave the enemy the doubtful glory of taking 
i deserted city. This plan was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and all the people left the town 
by a secret passage, one man only remaining 
te «are for his wife and child, the latter 
being but a few hours old 

The Spaniards hearing no noise on the 
merrow, and seeing no sentinels on the 
ramparts, fancied the inhabitants were plan 
ning asortic, but after waiting three whole 
days for an attack, they were surprised to see 
aman appear upon the ramparts with a flag 
of truce He promised to open the gates, 
providing the inhabitants were allowed to 
escape with their lives. The condition was 
accepted, the gates opened, and the Spanish 
army were surprised to find streets and 
henises deserted 

Where are the inhabitants?’ asked the 
general of the man who opened the gates. 

Here, he simply replied, pointing to 
his wite and babe, and then he recounted 
how the people of Oggersheim had escaped, 
and how he had remained alone with his 
wife, who was only now fit to travel. The 
Spanish general was so surprised at the un 
expected termination of the siege that he for 
bade his men to pillage or destroy the ¢ ity, 
and when the inhabitants returned shortly 
after, they found all their possessions quite 
unharmed and their houses undisturbed 


eee 


The Ghost Feast in the Castle 


Wik castle of Sonneck, with its tall tower, 
was first built in rors, and was the 
meestral home of a noble family of the same 
syne All the men of this race were 
remarkably fond of hunting in their wide 
forrest ind the castle eventually fell into the 
hasds of Prince Heimrich, who loved the 
« bicame »dearly that it absorbed all his time 
ind thoughts To be perfectly free to in 
im his faverite pastime, the young 

rd of Sommeck imtrasted all his business to 
the care of a steward his man sorely op 
pressed 1 the poor people, but Heinrich 
sways exclinmed that he had no time to 
is their complaints, as he must go out into 
the woods and hunt. One day, however, he 
so he gavly proposed 

that he and his companions should separate 
aud scour the forest in different directions, 
returning at mghtfall to a trysting spot 
which he indicated Prince Heinrich soon 
started a stay which he hotly pursued, only 
tu see it Vanish mysteriously ; 


could start no pame 


° 


Phen only he looked about him to) find 
his bearings, and was greatly surprised to 
find himself in a strange place. Although 
he repeatedly blew his horn, no answering 
smod was heard He was about to ride on. 
when he suddenly saw a gaunt, cadaverous 
lowking form rise before him, and heard a 


« command him, in sepulchral tones. to 
fellow Involuntarily Prince Heinrich 
choeved and as he pPusse don he noticed 
with awe that the garments of his wuicte 

1 with ss 1 ind that he 
‘ i ! K \ 
ii 
There he saw a long tab! n t I 


yg ‘ ; 
of which were seated ghastly looking yruests 


whe silently devoured the rich food set 


befure them They seemed to swallow it 
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with contortions of pain. When he 
gazed for several minutes upon this stra: 
feast the guide made Heinrich 
leave the hall and remount, and 
back to the place where he had first seen 
him. There the cadaverous man paused for 
a moment ere he informed Heinrich that the 
silent guests were his ancestors, condemned 
to eat the rich food which, in spite of its 
inviting appearance, was as bitter as the 
apples of Sodom. This was the punishment 
inflicted upon them for their selfish absorp. 
tion in their own pleasures. 

‘* Be warned, therefore, O Prince.” he 
concluded, *‘ for our life is unbearable and 
our hearts constantly burn hot within us.” 

With these words the spectre pushed aside 
the damp folds of his mouldy garments, and 
there, between his whitening ribs, the Prince 
perceived a glowing ball of fire. A moment 
later the apparition had vanished, and 
Heinrich, looking in the direction of the 
palace, saw only a raging sea of flames, 
which slowly sank down to the earth, while 
heartrending cries and groans fairly made 
his hair stand up on end with horror. 
When the Prince of Sonneck arrived home 
his servants were surprised to find his coal. 
black hair and beard white as snow. 


nge 
a Sign to 
led him 


eee 


The Weather-Vane and the Poacher 


NE of the weather-vanes in Frankfort 
bears a number nine, neatly pricked 
on its surface by nine holes. The legend 
relates that a poacher having been caught, 
and imprisoned in the tower during nine 
weary days and nights, complained sorely 
of the creaking of this vane, which, he 
declared, had prevented him from finding a 
moment's oblivion in sleep. 

“Were I only free,’’ said he, ‘I would 
show the good people of Frankfort how 
accurately I can aim, by shooting as many 
holes in that accursed old weather-vane as 
I have spent nights in this tower, and, what 
is more, those nine holes would form the 
number nine.”’ 

The jailor reported this speech to the city 
councilors, who, anxious to see such proof 
of skill, declared the poacher should be 
allowed to try and fulfill his vain boast. 
They added that if he succeeded in touching 
the vane nine times, and formed a number 
nine with the holes, they would set him free. 

The poacher, brought before them, loaded 
his gun, aimed at the mobile vane, and, 
shooting, punched a hole in it. Nine times 
he shot, and each hole, round and near its 
fellow, helped to form the well-shaped num- 
ber nine, which won him his freedom. 





“The Fifty 
Dollars 


Seemed 
Like a Gift” 


A lady from Cedar Rapids, 
writes : ‘* Your check for fifty 
dollars was received. So 
easily was it earned that it 
seems almost like a gift. 


That sum, together with the 
additional generous com- 
mission, amounts to over 
one hundred dollars. So 
we reduced our church debt. 
Your plan is far more con- 
genial to ladies than raising 
money for churches, fairs, 
suppers, etc.’’ 

But one of hundreds of 
cases where church debts 
have been decreased by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal! plan. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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, Ser -T would 
Thirty vearsagoa physician told m Iw no 
soon die of consumption. Twas trgubec 


. to € 
constant coughing 1 commypndgd = 
Jayne's Expectorant, and have\u d it trees) 


ever since. It has never fared & bring 








relief. —( Rev.) I]. N Williams, Tarentur Alle- 
gheny County, Pa , January 16, 1802 
STATE OF Onto, CIty OF TOLEDO, ! 
Lucas County, } pala 
FRANK J. Curenrey makes oath that ay 
the senior partner of the firm of F ( "4 
& Co., doing business in the City ot | 
County and State aforesaid, and th I 
firm will pay the sum of ONE HUN S ©" 
DOLLARS for each apd every, r 
CATARRH that cannot be area byt 
Harr's CATARKH CURIE 
RRpNK ) CHI 
Swor ‘ boeefeore mi d subsct tn 
‘ine ‘ , yy of December 
4 W GLEASO? 
\ , 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken int - 
wets directly on the blood and mucous 
of the svstem Send for testimonials oO 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Tol 


Pat Sold by Druggists, 75 Cts 


